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CALENDAR FOR JUNE. 


“These gardens, vales, and plains, and hills, 
Which beauty gilds and music fills, 

Were once but deserts. Culture’s hand 
Has scattered verdure o’er the land, 

And smiles and fragrance rule serene, 
Where barren wild usurped the scene.” 


UNE, the first of the 
/ Summer months, 
presents, in this cli- 
; mate, most of the 
1 fe beautiful foliage, 
Pp and many of the at- 
tractive flowers of 
the year. How eve- 
¥ ry space seems fill- 
ed up! How bloom- 
we ing and brilliant 
esazs all vegetable life 
=——— appears! What a 
i polish, elegance 
and grace, in the 
grass and flowers of 
= was the field, in the 
young corn plants, the grain, and the 
light green of the new oak leaves, or 
the glossy ones of the stately walnut. 
Everywhere about our feet flocks of 
wild-flowers 


“Do paint the meadow with delight.” 


Now we get the grand jubilate of the birds—they 
are all here in their new dresses, and ask no fee 
to attend their grand choruses. The happiness 
is a mutual one, for it is as much pleasure for 
them to sing as for us to hear; so we will plant 
them trees, invite them by kindness and the erec- 
tion of suitable habitations for such as enjoy a 
close proximity to our dwellings, and share lib- 
erally with them the fruits of our care; and 
they shall pay us in their own way, by their 
songs and the destruction of some.of the insects 
that annoy us. 

It must be a busy month. Crops neglected in 
June can make but a poor return at harvest time ; 
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a little neglect now causes not only a lighter 
crop, but the partial loss of the preparation of 
the soil and the application of valuable fertil- 
izers—so it is a double loss. 

The head must now help the hands, and decide 
where the forces shall move first, and how each 
particular work shall be done, so that there shall 
be no losses by delay, or misapplication of labor 

y doing the work twice over. 

Now the thoughtful and observing farmer will 
put to the test some of the theories which occupied 
his winter evenings’ attention, and enable him- 
self either to confirm their truthfulness or expose 
them as fallacies. He will watch the effect of 
deep plowing, of fine pulverization, of high ma- 
nuring, of frequent stirrings of the soil, and the 
effect of drainage upon plants. 


The most important farm work of the month of 
June, is that of cultivating the crops which have 
been put in, so that they shall attain the greatest 
possible vigor and perfection. 


Hoxie, then, is the key to these results ; stop 
the hoe and you stop the profits. Nature, kind 
as she is, will no more carry on the plant to per- 
fection, after you have started it, without your ‘care 
and attention, than she will drive the printing- 
press, or the factory wheel, after they have been 
constructed by the mechanic. If there were no 
weeds, and the earth alone were to sustain the 
plants, the hoe might rust in idlencas; but so 
long as weeds will invade, and the leaves of 
plants spread themselves to the sun and air for a 
considerable portion of their food, the hoe and the 
cultivator cannot be dispensed with. 

A close, compact soil, will neither imbibe the 
generous dews, nor admit the air and warmth be- 
low. It must be light, porous, and. its surface 
frequently changed ; then it becomes active, ab- 
sorbing the dews and catching the fertilizing 
streams which are ever flowing over it from above. 
Hoe, then, constantly and thoroughly, if you will 





reap the full benefits of your earlier labors. 
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We cannot stop now to explain the principles 
which make it necessary, but they are principles 
indispensable to successful culture. 

Tue Garpen.—Few persons who have not 
been in the habit of cultivating and gathering 
the products of the garden, are aware how 
much may be obtained from one well-managed 
towards supplying the table, and furnishing a 
large amount of seasonable, nutritiousand whole- 
some food for the family, The vegetables and 
fruits which may be obtained are numerous, and 
when the management of the garden is reduced to 
a system, so’ that a spot is designated for each 
particular plant, it will be found easy to get it 
into order in the spring. Constant attention will 
be necessary to see that the cultivated plants oc- 
cupy the whole space, and are not left to struggle 
with weeds and other plants not desired. A few 
general maxims may be observed with profit. 

‘Grow nothing carelessly ; whatever is worth 
growing at all, is worth growing well. 

Plants when exposed to the action of light, 
transmit moisture copiously through their leaves ; 
transplanted seedlings, therefore, and cuttings, 
should be shaded from the sun until their roots 
are strong enough to supply moisture as rapidly 
as it is thrown off. 

Leaves absorb and give out moisture, and in- 
hale and exhale air; they are, consequently, the 
most important organs of a plant, and if they are 
destroyed or injured, the whole plant suffers. 

Light is necessary to flowers, that they may 
acquire their proper hues; therefore, when kept 
in rooms, their places should be as near to the 
window as possible.’’ 

Lettuce and radishes may be sown each week 
injthe month, which will yield a constant supply 
for many weeks. Cabbages may be transplanted 


ceive a little corn, beans, or extra feed of some 
kind, if the weather is damp and cold. They 
should also have access to salt, and be looked af- 
ter to see that they are not molested by , and 
are not rambling beyond their own ; 
Cuerrizs—Pivms.—If you have choice stone- 
fruits, and espegially on young trees, thin off 
something off the superabundance, and the re- 
mainder will more than repay the trouble in the 
size and quality which it will attain. 
Pruninc.—From the 20th of June to the 10th 
of July pruning may be done if the time can be 
spared. 
Ivit1at Lerrer.—The young folks may look at 
our illuminated letter; it may suggest to them 
some long-neglected brook, pleasantly meandering 
through a retired meadow, where the speckled 
trout watch for prey from under an ancient root, 
and from whence,—if they are skilled in the pis- 
catory art,—they may draw a most delicious fry 
for breakfast! If they love ‘‘virtueand angling,”’ 
they can undoubtedly spare an afternoon for this 
pleasant and rational recreation. 





+ WASHING WINDOWS. 
A correspondent of the American Agricultur- 
ist gives the following improved mode of wash- 
ing windows, which, although not altogether new 
to us, may be valuable to many of our readers : 


I have a great aversion to scouring knives, and 
never touch brick-dust if I can help it; but if 
their brightness — on me, I prefer to rub 
them three times a day rather than once, for it is 
less labor, and they last longer. 

The nicest article for washing windows is 
deer-skin, as no particles come off to adhere to the 
lass and make it look as if washed with feath- 
ers. There is no need of any thing larger than a 
hand-basin for washing windows. The great 


towards the close of the month for autumn and as some ple make in the exercise of 


winter use. Celery plants may be set in the|* 


trench, but if the sun is hot, should be protected 
by boards or something else, until they have 
fairly taken root. Watering with water which 
has stood in the sun through the day will forward 


eir art is entirely useless, and is, moreover, del- 
eterious. When the water is permitted to run 
down in great quantities over the glass, it dis- 
solves the putty and soon loosens the panes from 
their setting, and also stains the glass. Two 
pieces of wash-leather and a bowl of suds are all 





them considerably. that _~ gegen Wipe ee age first with the 

wet cloth or leather, and after it has become 

Buckwurat.—P repare lands for buckwheat. dry, with the clean cloth, and it will look clear, 

This plant will yield a tolerable crop on some of|and far more so than if rinsed in a dozen pails of 
our lighter, gravelly soils, and now that flour is| water. 


$12 to $13 a barrel, with a prospect that it ma 
continue at a high price, it will be well to sd NEW POSTAGE LAW. 


SRO A, ; Letters sent to the post office and not paid, 
ae colts ae “i 7 ee good enpyly of tile will be sent to the dead letter office at Washing. 
Sueer anp SHearinc.—There has never been a ie aan get Se Cee ee ee ee 
greater demand for fine wool or fine mutton, than sapeoney +48 : 
at this time ; both are bringing prices highly fa- all So peaeee e ee 
vorable to the producer, and they become, there- a, ee ee 
fore, articles of interest to those favorably situa- 
ted for their production. After shearing, sheep 








Corn.—Soak your seed-corn in saltpetre. It 
destroys the worm, is not relished by crows or by 





should be carefully sheltered from storms, and re-|squirrels, and yields more abundantly. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


NATIVE AND IMPROVED CATTLE. 


Frrenp Brown :—At the time of first writing, 
through the Farmer, to ‘‘Essex,’’ about breeds of 
cattle, I intended to examine the books of our 
County Agricultural Society, for the yield of the 
various premium cows, and to institute a com- 
parison of yield in reference to breeds. But I 
can make no comparison which would be satis- 
factory to any one, on account of the great differ- 
ence in manner and amount of feed. Failing in 
their attempt, I laid down my pen. But the pe- 
culiar reply of my friend ‘‘Essex”’ to my former 
communication, led to another search of our 
records, the result of which I will give you. 

‘*Essex”’ says that if I had charged him with 
partiality instead of prejudice, he would have 
‘“‘owned up ;’’ for “fp must confess,’’ he says, 
‘other things being equal,’’ I do like ‘“‘our own 
better than foreign breeds.’’ My friend wont 
take it amiss, I know, when I tell him that my 
inclination to laugh, at this point, was irresist- 
ible. Ha! ha! ‘* Other things being equal !”? Why, 
that is just the point in dispute !—*‘ Other things 
being equal.’’ hy should either of us care 
about the mere accident of birth-place, ‘‘other 
things being equal?’’—that is, all cows costing an 
equal sum, giving an equal amount of milk, from 
which, with an egual amount of labor, an equa. 
amount of butter or cheese, of equal quality, 
could be manufactured—the cows keeping in 
equal order, upon an egual amount and quality of 
food. Well, for the life of me, I can’t see why, 
‘‘other things being equal,’’ there can be room for 
a great dflirmes: 

‘*Eesex”’ accuses me of being ‘‘sensitive’’ to 
the use of the term ‘‘native,’’ when applied to 
animals, and indirectly charges me with an at- 
tempt to ‘‘mystify the matter,’’ under ‘‘an affec- 
tation of learning not to be commended.” I 
have no desire to mystify the matter in any de- 
gree; and, after the perusal of this article by 
‘*Essex,’’ I will leave to his cooler judgment to 
determine whether ‘‘secresy and double-shuffle”’ 
Mer ys Ll and ‘‘an affectation of learning’’ is 
justly chargeable to me when asking the meaning 
of the term “‘native,’’ as applied to our stock, 
nine-tenths of which, he says, are native, and 
‘‘nothing different from natives.”’ 

In 1819, the Worcester Agricultural Society 
held their first cattle show, at which was exhib- 
ited the imported Teeswater bull ‘‘Denton.’’ If 
nine-tenths of the stock on the best farms of the 
best county of the Commonwealth could show his 
blood now, I would: undertake to decide before- 
hand where the State Society’s premiums would 
go next year. ‘‘Admiral,’’ another imported 

ull, graced our shows in 1825, 26, 27 and 28. 
In 1836, a full blood Ayrshire bull was sent into 
the county by the Massachusetts Society. In 
1842 another animal, of the same blood, was pre- 
sented to the society by Hon. John P. Cushing. 
And in 1848, the renewed munificence of the State 
Society put us in possession of two bulls, one an 
Ayrshire, the other a North Devon. In addition 
to these animals, there have been many others 
from the herds of different individuals in this 
State, Connecticut and New York. 

Up to the year 1828, the breed of the animal 
was not generally entered on record. Still, to 





that year inclusive, of bulls and bull calves en- 
tered for premiums at the different shows, the 
blood of which was giver by competitors, there 
were 126 of improved to 24 ot native breed. I do 
not find the records from 1839 to 1842. From 
1842 to 1854, both eager gu in this time a 
statement of breed was required,) there were 308 
entries of bulls and bull calves, 272 of which 
were certified to be, in whole or in part, of foreign 
blood, improved—36 only being entered as native. 
From 1842 to 1847, both inclusive, there were 
exhibited 37 native cows, against 34 of mixed or 
improved breeds; while from 1848 to 1854, there 
were 108 of improved breeds against 39 called 
natives. 

In the class of heifers and heifer calves, in the 
first period, there were 89 natives against 153 of 
improved breed. In the last, there were 130 na- 
tives against 317 improved, Now, from 1843 to 
1854, both inclusive, there were in the classes or 
bulls and bull calves, cows, heifers and heifer 
calves, 1115 entries, 784 of which were classed as 
improved. ‘In 1854, out of 33 bulls and bull 
calves, theré were but 2 entered as natives ; out 
of 39 cows, 2 only were entered as natives ; and 
I will give ‘‘Essex’’ one of these two if he does 
not pronounce her a grade Durham, and high 
grade at that. I entered her as I bought her, 
and, out of 51 heifers and heifer calves, only 7 
were claimed by their owners as natives. 

If it is fair to presume that these exhibitions 
offer a fair pro rata exhibit of our stock, then 
Essex must admit that in the best county of the 
State nine-tenths of the stock are not natives ? 

If we assume that the best stock of the county 
is exhibited at these Shows, then in the judgment 
of the community the dest of that exhibited has 
been and is now in whole or in part of foreign 
blood, and so, properly, called ‘‘improved.”’ 

Because from 1843 to 1853, both inclusive, the 
disposition of premiums has been as follows : 


Bulls and Bull Cows Heifers and 

Calves. 3 Heifer Calves. 

Impr’d. Native. Impr’d. Native. Impr’d. Native. 
Up to 1843...44......+. ee Mia soe Die vecned BB. cvsek 50 
16GB. ccccdece B.csveoce Biccvoes Bi cssoce Sicoscoes Brcvtecs 6 
1858... .cocece Toccesces L.cveose B...c008 O.cevece 1B. cosese 0 
1856.06 coccce S.ccccece Lo cccce BED. ccccsccvcccece BB. 200600 1 


From 1842 to 1847, both inclusive, there were 
entered of 


Cows. Heifers and Calves. Bulls and Calves. 
Native. Impr’d. Native. Impr’d. Native. Impr’d. 
87. ccvvces Bh. cevcces 89. cccccce 153..6ee00 29. coccvee 104 


while from 1848 to 1854, both inclusive, there 

were entered of 

Cows. Heifers and Calves. Bulis and Calves. 

- Impr’d. Native. Impr’d. Native. Impr’d. 
onal ae: 142.......219 rere eae 

or 457 native of all classes, against 1067 of im- 

proved breed. 

One thing no Worcester county farmer will 
deny, that, beginning with Denton in 1819, our 
stock, whether for the dairy, the shambles or the 
yoke, has been very much. improved, This im- 
provement must have been caused either by great- 
er care of the stock, as originally among us, or 
from the intermixture of foreign blood. 

If from greater care of our original stock, why 
as an almost universal thing, are our premiums 
bestowed upon animals the farthest removed from 
it? . 

If, in a county favored with the presence of 


tee eeeee 
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many of the best animals of foreign blood brought 
into the State from 1819 to the present day, 

sex can properly say there exists a native breed, 
by which J mean one indigenous to the county, I 
do not understand the force of language. I now 
stop to inquire of my friend Essex what consti- 
tutes a cow of native breed ? at the hazard of be- 
ing charged with an ‘‘affectation of learning’’ in 
sodoing. - Yours, W. 8. L. 





MANURE YOUR FRUIT TREES IN 
EARLY SPRING. 


Almost every mail brings us inquiries relative 
to the manuring of fruit trees. Fertilizers should 
be —_ to fruit trees in early spring; for the 
sap first formed is that which contains at least the 
inorganic pabulum which has been rendered sol- 
uble during a long winter, and, therefore, occu- 
pies the first quantity of water taken from the 
soil by the tree in the spring ; and if the soil be 
deficient of the necessary ingredients, they should 
be added, and our various articles on fruits and 
fruits trees will give the necessary manure re- 
quired. The great mass of water passing through 
trees during the summer, acts but to dilute the 

rtions of soluble materiais already resident with- 
in the tree. It is true that new portions are 
— continually taken up from the soil, but cer- 
tainly in a much more diluted state. Ashes and 
soluble phosphates are found useful for most 
kinds of trees, while the disturbance of the soil 
insures the admission of atmosphere. Manures 
containing the carbonate of ammonia, such as 
guano, should not be applied in spring, as the 
can only safely be used for fruit trees in the fall, 
thus permitting the soluble and more virulent 
portions to become divided over a large area be- 
fore spring growth commences. This is not the 
case, however, with the improved super-phos- 
phate of lime and some other manures, in which 
the ammonia exists as sulphate, and not as car- 
bonate of ammonia. ‘ime may be applied in 
moderate doses, fairly sub-divided by soil, around 
apple trees and such others as may need this fer- 
tilizer.— Working Farmer. 





PLANT A GRAPE VINE. 

Every person who has the control of a square 
rod of ground whereon plants may grow, can 
scarcely do better than to set a grape vine of the 
Concord, Isabella or Diana varieties. The first 
cost is trifling, and the after-care of them, more 
of a pleasure than a task. The grape is not only 
palatable and nutritious for those who are well, 
but is exceedingly grateful to the sick, giving 
tone to the digestive organs, and healthy action 
to the whole alimentary canal. 

Before setting the root, throw out theearth, to| 
the depth of two or three feet and fill up ten inch-| 
es with coarse manure of any sort, old bones, oys-| 
ter shells, &c., and then throw in rich loam ; in-| 
to this rake a few quarts of house ashes, then fill! 
up with loam and composted manure, and the! 
Soil is ready for the root. 

After the plant is set scatter on strawy manure, | 





or leaves, and through the summer occasionally 
throw upon this the contents of the tubs on 
washing days. A. J. Downrne, late editor of the 
Horticulturist, says: ‘‘I have seen the Isabella 
grape produce 3,000 fine clusters of well-ripened 
fruit in a season, by the liberal use of soap-suds 
from the weekly wash.” 

The effect of soap-suds on other plants is some- 
times surprising. A cypress vine which had re- 
mained stationary for a fortnight, when about 
two inches high, immediately commenced grow- 
ing after a good watering with soap-suds, and 
grew about six inches the first five days. 

With a little care this may all be well done by 
any one who has never attempted it before. Un- 
der this treatment in the course of three or four 
years you will be amply repaid by a most beauti- 
ful crop of luscious grapes, and a vine greatly or- 
namental to the grounds and dwelling. 

Pruninc.—The grape vine bleeds readily. Nev- 
er prune at all, until the vine has grown one or 
two years, for it needs the aid of the small 
branches in order to push forward large and vig- 
ous roots, Late in October or in November is a 
proper time—never when the sap is in motion in 
the spring. As the fruit grows on new wood 
every year, in pruning it is necessary to cut back 
the branches to within two or three eyes of the 
main stem. The cultivator will find plain direc- 
tions in Cole’s Fruit Book, which costs but fifty 
cents, and it will enable him to see the whole 
operation illustrated by engravings. 

Never pinch off the leayes to aid the ripening 
of the fruit, as they are placed there for the very 
purpose you desire to accomplish. 

Plant a grape vine, and before long some of 
you will be thankful to him who gave you the 
bint. 





HOEING IN DRY WEATHER. 


Experience has fully established the fact i. .t 
corn, and other crops, are essentially benefited h, 
hoeing in dry weather, but the reason why, of 
the manner how it is done, is not so of yan J un- 
derstood. That moisture is formed by stirring 
the dry particles of earth and changing their rela- 
on is generally admitted. 

ater is composed of oxygen and nitrogen, 
These substances are also contained in different 
proportions, in the earth and atmosphere, and 
are, to some extent, formed by the action of differ- 
ent particles of earthy matter u each other, 
when brought into contact, as done by hoeing. 
Water acts as a solvent of other substances, and 
holds them in solution so that they can be taken 
up by the roots, and made to nourish the grow- 
ing plant. This is the reason why it is best to 
sow or plant seeds as soon as possible after the 
land has been plowed or harrowed. The different 
— of matter comin together, form new re- 
ations and produce a chemical action, during 
which heat is evolved, and oxygen and hydrogen 
are generated, and caused to unite, and form 


Boe et oea Gwroverbaced it = 
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water; which with other substances act upon 
the seeds and produees germination ; and gives to 
the new-born planta vigorous start into existence. 
After the soil has remained quiet for some time, 
these substances having exhausted their energy, 
by nutralizing the powers of each other, the plant 
having absorbed all the elements of nutrition with- 
in reach of its roots, its growth becomes retarded, 


and can only be restored by renewing the chemi-|a 


cal action. This can be done by applying some 
compost manure or by hoeing or stirring the earth, 
so as to bring different particles into contact with 
each other and forming new combinations, and 
consequently, thus producing a further supply of 
nutritious matter. Corn, that is hoed every two 
or three weeks, will come to maturity sooner, pro- 
duce mere, and be better filled on the cob, than 
it will when treated in the usual way. We would 
recommend to our farmers, to select two or three 
rows in the field and hoe it regularly once in two 
weeks, and in the fall inform us of the results of 
their experiment.—Anon. 





LONG AND SHORT MAN URES. 


An excellent article on this subject, quoted 
from the Germantown Telegraph, will be found 
on page 67 of the present number, but some of 
the arguments that should be understood, are not 
there given. Those who have long manures on 
hand in the fall, und have lands intended for use 
in the following spring which may be plowed in 
the fall, and which soils contain a sufficient 
amount of clay and carbonaceous matter to retain 
ammonia, may fertilize with long manures, deeply 
plowel under; for the decomposition of these 
manures will be sufficiently slow to insure the 
absorption and retention of all their ammonia by 
the supernatant portions of the soil, and their 
slow decay will assist in wzrating by giving free 
admission of atmosphere, while the spring plow- 


ing will elevate and mix the manures throughout/ 


the soil. 

We do net advocate the use of long manures 
in spring, or at any time in sandy or very loose 
soils, unless those soils are black by the presence 
of earbon te receive and retain all the volatile 
gases which may result from the decomposition 
of the manure, but for soils that are plastic and 
clayey, requiring disintegration from the action 
of winter frosts, we would fearlessly recommend 
ridging and black furrowing, and the covering up 
in these ridges of long manures; for certainly 
the same argument which may be used for the 
admixture of inert materials of a carbonaceous 
character iu the compost heap, apply with equal 
fairness to such soils as are capable of retaining 
ammonia, being fertilized with long or undecom- 
posed manures. 

For hoe crops, and many others requiring soil 
in find tilth, the decomposed manure should then 
be used in preference to the long, which, from 
mechanical causes, would interfere too seriousl 
with the action of tools intended to disturb the 
soil, causing the undue disturbance of roots, 
breaking off their fibres, ete. But the treatment 
of manures to render them short, should be such 
in the compost heap, as not to permit the loss of 
ammonia, and all the facts in relation to such 
treatment we have before given, such as the ar- 
rangement of a pump, return of the drainage 





twice a week on the muck, and thus prevent fire- 
fanging, the admixture of swamp 
muck, and other carbonaceous matters. capable of ~ 
absorbing ammonia liberated during the fermen- 
tation. The slight use of dilute rire acid 
or of plaster, or other sulphates capable of chang- 
ing the carbonete of ammonia to sulphate of am- 
monia, will also do away with its volatile char- 


acter. 

The facility of adding the missing constituents 
of the soil to the general Fg 73 eap in solu- 
tion is very t, many of which, particularly 
those of an alkaline character, will assist in the 
decomposition of the manure -by softening the 
woody fibre, liberating the inorganic constituents, 
and rendering part soluble which otherwise would 
for a time remain comparatively inert.— Work- 
ing Fariner. 





For the New England Farmer. 


SPRING---LOCUST TREES. 

Mr. Brown :—Winter lingered so long with us 
in this quarter, cramping the atmosphere with 
cold and frost, that the early Spring made but 
slight impressions, and it almost seemed as if *‘the 
trembling year’? would remain ‘unconfirmed ;”’ 
but at length a decided change is taking place, 
and 

“surly Winter passes off, , 
Far to the north, and calls his ruffian blasts.” 
For about a week past, we have been favored 
with frequent alternations of warm sunshine, and 
soft south winds with rain, infusing mother 
earth with a sudden impulse, changing her as- 
pects as by magic,—the snow rapidly disappears, 
the brooks roar, the birds sing in varied melodies, 
ie “From the moist meadow to the withered hill, 
Led by the breeze, the vivid verdure runs.” 

How rapid and striking the transition from 
Winter to exhilarating Spring! My friend, how 
rich, varied and important are the impressions’ 
we may derive from thoughtful observation of 
the Seasons. Beset as our life here is, with cares 
and influences tending at times to drag down our 
spirits and blunt our finer sensibilities, how fit- 
ting that we should often sequester our minds. 
for a little season from the anxieties and eager 
pursuits of earth, elevating them to the contem- 
plation of an ever-present Deity in His works, 
and reading the instructions they communicate, 
Especially in the delightful season of Spring may 
the mind be ennobled and refinéd by an attentive 
study of those works. This too is eminently the 
season to enjoy the productions of the great mas- 
ters in poetry, and appreciate some of their most. 
beautiful and sublime sentiments. Greatly may 
we cultivate and refine our tastes and sensibilities 
and quicken and enlarge our powers of observa- 
tion and reflection, by an occasional communion « 
with these grand authors. No matter what our 
situation or calling in life, we should undoubted- 
ly rise to our high privileges as rational beings, 
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and find time to exalt that immortal element 
within us to contemplations above and beyond 

’ the mere practical affairs of life. Strolling out 
of a fine morning in Spring, the mind all opened 
and awake to the impressions from Nature, and 
perhaps recalling some noble sentiment uttered 
by a master spirit when contemplating similar 
scenes, how much may what we then see and feel 
serve to strengthen us anew for the battle of life, 
and to rise superior to any depressing or wither- 
ing influences that may beset us in our pathway. 
Can any sensitive man fail of being quickened 
and improved by such an experience ? 

“When heaven and earth, as if contending, vie 

To raise his being and serene his soul, 

Can he forbear to join the general smile 

Of Nature? Can fierce passions vex his breast, 

While every gale is peace, and every grove 

Is melody ?” 

Reflections like the foregoing in part occupied 
my mind while walking out one of the beautiful 
mornings of the present week. But my particu- 
lar purpose in taking that walk was to comply 
with an invitation from Mr. Solyman Cune, of 
this town, to observe his plantation of yellow lo- 
cust trees, and the improvement of a very poor 
piece of land by the plantation; and the design 
which prompted me to take up my pen at this 
time was to speak of these trees, and their effect 
upon the soil. 

This grove of locusts embraces about two acres 
of a rough, stony ridge of land, naturally of a 
light, thin soil, which had long ago been worn 
out by a previous owner, with successive crops of 
rye, so that when the land came into Mr. Cune’s 
hands it would not bear grass, and was of no 
value for production. Mr. Cune had read that 
the locust tree would improve such land.: In the 
spring season, about twenty years ago, he bought 
half a pound of the seed of the yellow locust, at 
a seed-store in Boston. As soon as the seed ar- 
rived at the farm he poured boiling water upon 
it, scalding it for a minute or two, then added 
enough cold water to reduce the temperature to 
about blood heat, and let the seed soak over 
night. It was then sown in drills in the gar- 
den, as one would sow beet seed, and it came up 
well. The little trees or sprouts were allowed to 
stand in the garden till the following Spring, 
when they were transplanted to the knoll where 
they now are. The transplanting was done by 
striking furrows with the plow, about twenty 
feet apart, then placing the little trees in these 
furrows, from five to eight feet apart, and cover- 
ing tke roots with a hoe. The land was then 
fenced from cattle, the fence remaining for about 
ten years, when it was removed, and the land 
has since been pastured. 

During the last half of the period that the 
grove was fenced, an annual crop of hay was 





taken from the land—the crop yearly increasing 
in amount and improving in quality. The trees 
have grown finely, and many of them would now 
make the best of fencing-stuff. The land, which 
was not worth $10 per acre twenty years ago, 
could not now be bought for six times that sum. 
In addition to the value of the trees now stand- 
ing on it, the land furnishes excellent pasturage, 
—the white clover predominating largely in the 
sward. The trees have greatly improved the soil 
by their annual deposit of leaves, which, lying 
still where they fall, coat the surface and keep it 
mellow and soft, and the sward open, so that the 
grasses do not become bound at the root, but 
afford a tender bite of pasturage, much relished 
by the cattle—inclining them to remain much in 
the grove, preferring the locality before any 
other portion of the pastures. The borers have 
occasionally destroyed a tree, but new sprouts 
have in suq@ case invariably sprung up from the 
roots. 

This grove is well worth looking at, and fully 
confirms the statements I have heretofore made 
in the Farmer, relative to the improvement of 
poor land by planting it with the locust tree. 
This, in my judgment, is one of the cheapest 
and best of modes for improving rough stony 
lands of a thin soil, or old pastures which refuse 
to give a bite of grass, and are too steep or far 
from home to be accessible with the plow and 
manure cart. There are numerous acres of worn- 
out pasture lands in New England which may 
unquestionably be improved by planting them 
with the yellow. locust. 

In passing over Mr. Cune’s farm, I noticed 
several good apple orchards have been started, 
which bear evident marks of the owner’s skill 
and taste as an orchardist, and which at no dis- 
tant day will add materially to the income of the 
farm, and to its money value. Mr. Cune is con- 
siderably engaged in the nursery business, and 
has an excellent stock of young trees of approved 
varieties of the apple and pear. Persons in this 
region desirous of commencing young orchards, 
would do well to look at his nurseries before pro- 
curing trees at a greater distance. 


F. Honsroox. 
Brattleboro’, April 18, 1855. 





How uvcu Manure po we Use on an Acre t— 
An acre of land contains 43,560 square feet, 4,- 
840 square yards, or 160 square rods. By those 
who have used guano, it is said 300 pounds is 
sufficient to manure an acre; 3024 lbs. would 
give just one ounce ayordupois to the square 
yard. One cubid yard would give a trifle over 
one cubic inch to the square foot. A cubic yard 
of highly concentrated manure, like night soil, 
would, if evenly and properly spread, manure an 


acre very well. A cubic yard of long manure 
will weigh about 1,400 lbs. ; a cubic foot not far 
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from 50 lbs. A cord contains 128 cubic feet; a 
cord and a quarter would give about a cubic foot 
to the age rod. If liquid manure be used, it 
would take 170 bbls. to give one gill to a square 
foot upon an acre, which would be equal to 
about av or large hogsheads. It would be 
quite useful if farmers would bea little more 
specific. as to the, amount of manure applied.— 

ural New- Yorker. ’ 





For the New England Farmer. 


GUANO AND OTHER THINGS. 

Mr. Brown :—I wish to make a few inquiries 
through the Farmer. 

1. If the same worth of ashes is applied to the 
ground as that of guano, will it have as good an 
effect ? ; 

2. If the same worth of plaster is applied, will 
it do as much good as guano? 

3. If the same worth of slaked lime is applied 
as of guano, will it have the same effect? 

4. Which are the three best kinds of potatoes 
planted in New England? 

5. Which is the earliest kind of corn? Let 
me know where the potatoes and corn can be got, 
and prices? 

6. What breed of hogs and hens is most pro- 
ductive and profitable ? 

7. If the ashes, plaster and lime are mixed in 
equal parts, will they have as good an effect as 
guano or superphosphate of lime? 

8. Is there any improved plow for use on 
rough, stony and stee yond, for sale in Boston? 
1 have seen and bought some fourteen plows of 
different — but as yet have got none equal 
to the old style. Why do not some of our scien- 
tific farmers and mechanics make improved tools 
for rough, stony land, as well as for the smooth 
flats ? 

By answering the above inquiries you will 
_ oblige many New Yorkers. S. W. Renaxps. 
Petersburg, Rens. Co., N. Y., 1855. 





Remarxs.—l. We believe the same money val- 
ue of ashes on an acre of land, would be of more 
service than an equal cost of guano. 300 pounds 
of guano would cost $9 ; at a shillinga bushel, 
nine dollars would bring fifty-four bushels of 
ashes. 

2. It depends so much on the condition of the 
land, that any reply we could make would shed 
no light upon the subject. ' 

3. On some soils, as a rich loam where a crop 
of wheat was to be taken, we should greatly pre- 
fer the lime. On a dryish, sandy loam, we should 
prefer the guano. 

4. The white Chenango has been the favorite in- 
Boston market for several years—but the disease 
has affected it so seriously for several seasons, 


that our people introduced various other kinds. |P 


Among the other sorts, the Peach-blow, Carter, 
Davis Seedling and State of Maine stand high. 

5. The earliest corn is the Jefferson, and is sold 
on the ear at $2 a hundred; the potatoes at 
from $2 to $3 a bushel, and sold at the seed 


6. Hogs, half Suffolk ; hens, a mixture of the 
best you can find. " 

7. Do not mix these substances. a. oats 

8. There are plows in Boston suitable for all 
sorts of land. 





For the New England Farmer. 
PLUM TREES---TAP ROOT--POTATOES. 


grog cr he now been _ - coun- 
» (from England,) two years. ve pur- 
el your a ~ 4 ok, and do still, and 
if every farmer in the United States does not get 
it, they ought to, as it is full of information. 
have = ee through —- and of Asia, 
and am always glad if I can do to any coun- 
try I pass through. I see in your Saturday’s pa- 
per, headed ‘‘Sucker Plum Trees,’’ Mr. Smith has 
answered that fully and satisfactorily as 
suckers, for you must never expect fruit, at least 
good fruit, from below the graft, but there are 
cases where even grafted trees blossom and not 
bear fruit, and in this case, ninety times out of 
a hundred, the tree has a tap-root, and if so, do 
not expect much fruit, but dig down and see if 
there is a tap root ; if so saw it off, and saw it 
close to the ball of the tree ; but no tree if pro 
erly planted can have a tap root. In France, Bel- 
gium and England they placea slate or flat stone, 
and plant the tree 7" it; by this means, the 
roots branch out, and you can have no tap root. 
You must never expect to raise fruit from suck- 
ers. When Mr. Cobbett left Long Island, (he 
was @ great agriculturist) he did all he could in 
England to raise or produce that beautiful apple, 
(I think you call it the Newtown Pippin Thong 
took grafts with him and grafted them on - 
dise stocks, viz., stocks raised in England from 
the pippins of apples. Some of them he let oa 
three years, and wrote back to Long Island for 
more grafts. When he got them, he cut off those 


which had grown three years, and grafted again 
with his newly imported ones from Long Island. 
They grew and fruited, and were apples, 
but not to be compared to what he in Long 


Island, and he very truly said it was American 

air and land. We cannot produce apples or pears 

in England, equal either to you, France or Bel- 
um. 


I will now say something about potatoes, 
which Cobbett railed so much against ; for the 
last eight years, the farmers have adopted a sys- 
tem, (and I am proud to say that I was the o 


inator of it) which is within every poor man’s 
grasp ; viz., when the poe is kept for seed, 
throw it into ground plaster; in England we 


use fallen lime, or hydrated lime in powder: the 
cut side takes up the lime, and prevents its ex- 
hausting itself in the earth; it prevents wire- 
worms, snails, or other vermin attacking it. I 
see that small potatoes are sold for seed; they 
may do well, but I prefer a good sized potato set, 
that isa potato of good size, cut in two or three, 
ieces, and leave two eyes or sprouts ; buteven in 
the small potato set, I should recommend a small 

rtion chipped off and thrown into plaster or 
ime. If you wish to apts yp disease, always 
plant your potato with the cut side up ; try it.on 
a small scale. if you like, but you will plant the 
whole field next season cut side up. 





stores in Boston. 


An Encuisn Farmer. 
Fall River, April 24. 1855. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
THE DAWN OF MAY. 


0, the sky is blue, and the sward is green, 

And the soft winds wake from the balmy west ! 
The leaves unfold, in their gilded sheen, 

And the bird in the tree-top builds its nest! 
The truant Zephyr light plumes his wings 

Once more, and quits him his perfumed bed ; 
Soft calls on the sleeping flowers to wake, 

And sportive roams, e’er each dew-clad head ! 


The Blue Beils nod them within the wood, 
The Snow Drop peeps from its milky bell, 
The Motley Thora bends her hood, 
Whilst t-eauteous wild flowers line the dell! 
The Wild Briar Rose its frazrance breathes, 
The Violet opes her cup of blue, 
The timid Primrose lifts its leaves, 
And King Cups wake, all bathed in dew! 


From flower to flower the wild bee roams, 
Then, buried within the cowslip’s cup, 
He murmurs his low and music tones, 
*Till she folds the wanton intruder up ! 
The spring bird, wakening, soars on high, 
Gushing aloft its melting lay, 
Whilst painted clouds flit o’er the sky, 
All ushering in the dawn of May! 


Like a laughing nymph, she springs to light, 
And tripping along, in her world of flowers, 
Brushes the dew in the morning bright, 
And weaves a joy o’er each heart of ours ! 
With frolic hands, the Daisy meek 
From the lap of green she playful throws, 
Whilst’the loveliest flowers spring round her feet, 
And fragrance bursts from the wild-wood rose ! 


0, then glad is the heart, as through leafing trees, 
The soft winds roam them in music play ; 
Whilst the sick come forth for the healing breeze, 
And rejoice in the birth of the beauteous May! 
And glad is the heart of the joyous child, 
As bounding away through the tangled dell, 
It roams ’mid the flowers, in green broods wild, 
And hunts the caged bee in the cowslip’s bell ! 


0, bright is this world! °Tis a world of gems! 
And loveliness lingers where’er we tread ! 

On the mountain-top or in lone wood glens,” 
A spirit of Beauty o’er all is spread ! 

Then warmed be our hearts to that kindly Power 
That scatters bright roses o’er life rough way— 

Who unfolds the cup of the snow-drop’s flower, 
And mantles the earth with the gems of May ! 





For the New England Farmer. 


ABOUT THE STATE OF MAINE POTA- 
TOES. 


Mr. Eprror:—The potato called the State of 


Maine, is a seedling raised first by D. Bearce, of 
Hebron, Me.,—known in this State, as the 
‘“‘Bearce Potato.”” They are raised to some ex- 
tent in Hebron, Minot and Poland ; and called, 
by the inhabitants of the above places, the best 
of anything called Potato. Seeing them adver- 
tised for seed by M. Tombs & Co. in your valua- 
ble paper, I thought I would make the above 
statements, together with what I know of them 
as to quality &. 

And first, we think they are the best for the 
table of any kind we ever raised, and second, sell 
the highest in market. The first I raised, I 
| ae ‘two bushels on green sward without 

ing ; harvested fifty-eight bushels very nice 


potatoes, which was two years ago. Last season 


I raised five hundred bushels of them. One half 
acre broke up-as late as the 10th of June, on 
which I pat these ond half beshele seed, 
‘‘gmall toes,’’ yi over one hu 

els, ty ge Beng would have been near 
double had it not been for the ht. One 
piece on light dry land did about half as well; 
another piece on moistish new land did better 
than either of the above; on this last piece one 
end where the drought did not effect them, four- 
teen hills filled a bushel, without dressing, except 


laster. 
F I would advise those who plant them to choose 
@ moist situation ; and not to a about plant- 
ing till the ground is suitably dry, then plow 
eep, and — in the dressing, if barn manure 18 
vo lant no deeper corn, and seed 
2 . , 
My method has beer, for the last eight or ten 
years, in the cultivation of potatoes, to hoe soon 
after they are up, stirring all the ground to kill 
the weeds, and then when they are large enough 
hoe again, making a small oval hill, say as large 


~ _lasa half bushel, if the, ground.is dry ; broader 


and flatter, if moist, narrower and higher. 

I have for this length of time used for seed 
small potatoes, with the exception of a bushel or 
two large ones for experiment sake, and am sat- 
isfied the small ones do as well as large, if I am 
careful to seed light, say about six bushels to the 
acre. I cutall my potatoes for planting, those as 


‘|large as an egg or larger in four, and those 


smaller in three and two pieces, putting two 
ieces in the hill. I never furrow for planting ; 
used to, and got them too deep. My crop 
usually averages about two hundred bushels per 
acre, scmetimes more, hardly ever less. 
W. A. Tones. 
Mechanic Falls, April 23, 1855. 


PRACTICAL EFFORT. 

The question is occasionally asked our agents 
whether the editor and the writers for the Far- 
mer are practical men? They do well. Theory 
and -practice are quife different things—in agri- 
cultural operations they ought to go together. 
One may form a plausible theory, and find, when 
he bringsit toa practical test,that it will not answer 
his expéctations. Aware of this,the Proprietor has 
secured corps of writers who are all, we be- 
lieve, practical operators upon the soil—gentle- 
men who not only direct others, but labor with 
their own ‘hands. The Proprietor himself, the 
Editors, and we think nearly every contributor, 
ladies and all, are owners, occupiers, and tillers 
of the soil,—and persons who at the same time 
study and endeayor to penetrate the arcana of 
the great art. They are not wedded to old cus 
toms and usages because they were observed by 
the fathers, and have the sanction of age,—but 
heartily embrace the new and useful, and keep the 
world moving and prospering, and transferring to 
the elements and animals an immensity of toil here- 
tofore imposed upon human limbs. What we 
preach, we have mainly practiced, and feel confi- 
dent of its truth. 
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MESSENGER BLACK HAWKE. 


The above cut represents the Messenger Black 
Hawk in harness; he was raised in Orange county, 
State of Vermont; his dam was sired by Bush 
Messenger, State of Maine ; his sire was Black 
Hawk, making an extremely good cross, and 
giving in this case the size of bone and muscle 
incident to the Messenger breed, which are large 
horses, and still giving all the aetivity, style and 
beauty of movement which Black Hawk displays. 
The Messenger Black Hawk was three years old 
last August ; he stands more than sixteen hands 
high ; his color is jet black ; his weight ten hun- 
dred and fifty pounds; his symmetrical propor- 
tions and beauty of form, his light and airy 
movement, cannot be surpassed in the world; he 
bids fair, thus far, to make one of the fastest 
trotting stallions in the country. He will be 
kept the coming season at the stable of D. T. 
Sarcent, in Boxboro’, Mass. 

Also, will be kept at the same stable, the well 
known Bay State Horse; he was raised in Mid- 
dlesex county, Mass., and will be five years old 
next June ; his pedigree is black Hawk and Mor- 
gan; his color is a very dark mahogany bay ; 
his weight eleven hundred pounds ; his colts are 
yet quite young, but enough has been seen of his 





stock to make him worthy of the highest honors 
as a stock horse ; his colts, which are well known 
in this vicinity to very many good judges, are 
considered to be unsurpassed by any other stock 
horse in New England; one hundred dollars 
often, and in some instances as high as two hun- 
dred, have been offered for his colts four months 
old. As to the extent of his speed it is not known, 
but he is warranted to trot one mile in three and 
a half minutes on Cambridge Park, or fourteen 
miles in one hour. 

These two horses, to say the least, will rank 
among the highest class of stock horses, and will 
be kept for that purpose for all who wish to raise 
fine horses. 

Keeping will be furnished and due eare taken 
of all the mares left or sent to the proprietor. 

"DP. T. Sarcenr. 





Munn’s Practica, Lanp Draiwer.—This is 
another of Saxton & Co.’s excellent agricultural 
publications, containmg, 1. The physical laws on 
which the drainage of lands depends. 2, The 
principles and system of drainage. 3. Examina~ 
tion of land preliminary to drainage. 4. The 
different systems employed—deep drainage ex- 
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plained, its use in cutting off springs, surface| Part of those who should hold the first rank in so- 


drainage explained, together with practical di- 
rections, levelling, form and depth of drains, 


ciety—land cultivators. It does not follow be- 
cause & man is a farmer that he should be a fool, 
or even @ laborious drudge. None but a fool 


filling up the cuttings after the drains are con-|need be that. There is just as much room for 
structed, stoppage, syphon drains, and every thing|leisure, study and improvement on the farm as in 


that relates to the subject. A capital work—one 


the store, office, or mechanic’s shop. 


that ought to be studied by every farmer. The| If we could only aonetee toelevate the char- 


- work is illustrated by diagrams of all the forms acter snd standing of sll 


of drains; and the tools necessary to work with. 





A FEW FACTS FOR FARMERS. 

And it may be as well for a few other classes to 
learn the same facts ; and first,the great fact that 
of all trades and ‘occupations, the farmer’s is the 
only one that never suffers by ‘‘hard times,”’ 


ho cultivate American 
soil, we should have not only a more numerous, 
but a more happy class of farmers. The difficul- 
ty now is, they are ashamed of their calling, and 
do not try to improve their condition ; and there- 
fore, sink down into drudges, working like cart- 
horses for their daily allowance of fodder. 

This is the cause of scarcity of farm labor, and 
that scarcity produees the present high prices, 


‘commercial distress,’’ ‘‘great fall of stocks,” or without producing © esevapreras Pre 


any other of the thousand and one terms that tell 
of ruin to many of the denizens of the city. 

lt isa pot fact that the farmers, as a class, 
are now the only class that is prosperous, while 


cultivator. Why! Because he has to pay an 
extra price to induce labor to flow into that chan- 
nel. He is in a constant struggle to keep up ap- 
pearances, and rival his speculating neighbor, 


. * ws s ” 
all other classes are groaning under the evils of bet | age en Sen Resins on spay a beng 
depression in business, and want of employment Fis y g j 


of those who labor to live, and are dependent 
upon daily toil for daily bread. 


is children are bound to be ‘‘young ladies and 
gentlemen’’—that is, idle and useless incumbran- 


: : the farm—and to despise their home 
At this very moment, while the laborers of the neterd eG . sap : ° 
city are suffering for food, the farmer is realizing as of loving and clinging to it Sorever: 


the highest prices he has received for many years 


Traced directly home to that cause can be the 


for every description of farm produce. Think of aod kichary of amy. of tite why as Sees 


whole droves of bullocks selling for over $100 
each. Whata price for beef! It is 11 to 114 


famine in the city at this moment. 
There is another cause—another great fact for 


cents for every pound of meat in the four quar-|°UF farmers—the most of them are as ignorant of 


ters, and the present week it is even higher than 
that. 


the first —— of their business as Hottentots. 
Thye dig and delve in the same path that their 


Sheep, that will dress less than 56 pounds, have antiquated grandfather trod in the previous cen- 


sold in droves at $5 and $6 per h 


tury, without ever thinking whether it is right or 


Then, we pay five or six cents a pound for flour, | ¥70"8- oe . 
and we butter our bread at 28 4 34 cents per] . Beside our own native ignorance that still per- 
pound. Potatoes—that indispensable necessary of|Si88 in. plowing the surface of land only two 
an American table—are still dearer than bread or|!2¢hes deep, so that it is drowned at one season 


meat for human food. 


and burnt to dust at another, we are constantly 


In short, it is a fact that every product of|importing ship-loads of os more ignorant 


American soil is selling at a price more remuner-|till than ourselves. Wit 


is native and im- 


ating to the laborer than any other laborious em- rted ignorance, with only about one-half the 


ployment, and yet the earth lies untilled. 


Thousands and tens of thousands of acres of well te trying to grow 


y 
ands that should be ay ed upon the farm, 
bod enough to feed the 


, - om . workers and idlers, and make large annual prof- 
rich soil, offered for sale at a trifling price, are its to invest in “‘stock’’ other than farm-stoc 
lying as idle as = were a thousand years ago. 


hy is itso? W 


do not these laborers raise 
their own bread and meat? Why do not farm- farm should 


With the ap og high prices, stock in a 
the best stock in the world. That 


ers stick to their trade, and why do not others it is not, the fault is in the farmers themselves. 
’ 


fall into that occupation ? 
We think we can answer. 


The first grand reason is because there is a 
most abominably foolish opinion prevailing that 


There is certainly ‘‘a screw loose’’ in some of the 
machinery of society that needs a little tighten- 


ing. 
tr it be a fact that the price of cattle which is 


: now prevailing throughout the United States is 
any other employment is more respectable than), scheme of ain tennlihenh number in the 
that of a farmer. This false impression is quite country, it isa fact which ought to make every 
as much owing to those engaged in the business)», .or in America blush for shame 
as to those who are not. Children are taught . 


from early ages, by mistaken 


parents, to look for 


Out upon the man that cries out upon the hard 


some other means of livelihood than the ‘dirty times and want of money, when he might have 


business’’ of their fathers. 


fifty bullocks for sale at $100. a head, yet has not 


There is a continual longing to escape from the) °° ; perhaps has to buy his own meat. 


prison-house of the farm. 


We close with a repetition of this one fact, 


The natural consequence is, that all other oc-|that there isno employment in the world more 


cupations are full, and all in them, in their turn 


,|honorable, more respectable, or more honestly 


are taught to look with contempt upon the farm-|nd certainly remunerative, than that of cultiva- 
3 pt upo: 


er and his oceupation. 


tion of the soil. The business only needs improve- 





The great evil is a want of pride of caste on the|ment.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


WORMS IN CORN-STALKS. 


This worm is a great pest to the farmer, and, 
although the complaints of its rav: are not 80 
long and loud as those made against the cut-worm, 
yet it is none the less destructive to the interests 
of the corn-grower. As no article in any of the 
agricultural journals relating to its history has 
met my eye, and finding but few people con- 
versant with its habits, you will pardon’ me for 
giving the results of my own observation. 

Its color, when matured to full size, which is 
from one inch and one-eighth to one inch and 
one-quarter in length, isa bright red and slate 
color, interspersed with white. It deposits its 
eggs both on the corn and on the dry stover, and 


it 1s probable that but few kernels of corn ger-; 


minate but what have one or more of these enter 
its germ. It is seldom that the stalk is wholly 
destroyed, but it will have a yellow, sickly ap- 
pearance for a long time after its appearance 
above ground, until it shows the tassel, the top 
of which is generally covered by the worm’s 
chips, besides the last or top leaves being per- 
forated with numerous small holes. Some fields 
are injured in the above manner more than fifty 
per cent. - : 

The remedy for this devastator is very simple, 
being merédly to plant the corn near the chan 
of the ground, and be” sure and not hill up any 
at the first hoeing. I have never seen corn 
dropped in the bottom of the furrow, or covered 
very deep, but what was more or less affected by 
its operations ; and, by the way, I have never 
seen any thing that would stop the ravages of the 
eut-worm so effectually, as to pull the dirt. en- 
tirely away from its roots, as the worm cannot 
or will not work much above ground. 

Any one who has made much observation on 


this subject, will remember that worms always, 


work the most destructively just after the corn 
has been hoed. When corn has been favorably 
started, it grows faster than the worm gains 
strength, and will throw it out previous to the 
pepe of the tassel, the worm being then 
about one-half or three-fourths of an inch long. 
I have counted, in once crossing a field at this 
stage of the corn’s growth, as many as thirty or 
forty just coming into daylight. Perhaps Dr. 
Harris can favor us with some light on this sub- 


ject. CoRN-GROWER. 
_ Hanson, Feb. 7, 1855. 





For the New England Farmer. 


PEACH CROP AND COLD. 


Mr. Eprror :—In the Farmer for March 24th is 
an article under the title, “The Peach Crop,” 
stating some facts with regard to the loss of the 

h crop in Connecticut, a few years ago, in 
ifferent localities, and under very different de- 
grees of cold; the writer concludes with two in- 
quiries :—‘‘Who will inform the public where 
the exact frost line of the h is’ Another 
question for the curious is, ‘‘At what tempera- 
ture the peach tree is killed by the frost ?’’ 

Permit me to say, that there is no ‘exact frost 
line of the h.’’ Peach trees, and other trees, 
may be killed by a degree of cold at one time, 
which would not in the least injure them at an- 





other. While residing in Massachusetts in 1831, 
ty peach trees were not injured by the extreme 
cold in the least, but bore an abundant crop the 
mec | year. A few Fb later, I lost most of 
my peach trees, especially the smaller ones, by a 
degree of cold mueh Jess intense. In the former 
case, the eold increased gradually, and continued 
intense for a long time; in the latter case, th 
change was sudden, and came on in a few hours, 
after a month of spring-like weather, during 
which the buds of the trees had swollen, and the 
bark had become loosened from the wood. My 
orchard was situated in a warm valley. I lost 
several young apple trees at the same time, and 
from the same cause. Peach trees in colder situ- 
ations were not killed. I have, since that time, 
iven considerable attention to the subject, and 
Cone noticed that trees are injured much more by 
the state in which the buds and bark are, when 
the cold takes place, than by the mere degree or 
intensity of the cold. Trees may be destroyed in 
New Jersey, when they are not injured in Massa- 
chusetts, though the cold is much more intense, 
in the latter place at the same time. 
RLEANS. 
Brownington, Vt., March 26, 1855. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF RAIN. 


To understand the philosophy of this beautiful 
and often sublime phenomenon, so often witnessed 
since the creation of the world, and so essential 
to the very existence of plants and animals, a few 
facts derived from observation and a long train 
of experiments must be remembered : 

1. Were the atmosphere everywhere at all 
times of a uniform temperature, we should never 
have rain, or hail, or snow. The water absorbed 
by it in evaporation from the sea and the earth’s 
surface, would descend in an imperceptible vapor, 
or cease to be absorbed by the air when it was 
once fully saturated. 

2. The absorbing power of the atmosphere, and 
consequently its capacity to retain humidity, is 
proportionally greater in warm than cold air. 

3. The air near the surface of the earth is 
warmer than it is in the region of the clouds. 
The higher we ascend from the earth the colder 
do we find the atmosphere. Hence the perpetual 
snow on very high mountains im the hottest 
climate. 

Now, when, from continued evaporation, the 
air is highly saturated with vapor, though it be 
invisible and the sky cloudless, if its temperature 
is suddenly reduced by cold currents descending 
from above, or rushing from a higher to a lower 
latitude, or, by the motion of saturated air, toa 
cooler latitude, its capacity to retain moisture is 
diminished, clouds are formed, and the result is 
rain. Air condenses as it cools, and, like a 
sponge filled with water and compressed, pours 
out the water which its diminished capacity 
cannot hold. How singular, yet how simple, the 
philosophy of rain! What but Omniscience 
could have devised such an admirable arrange- 
ment for watering the earth.—N. Y. Observer. 





ga The name ‘ulip is derived from the Turk- 
ish, and the flower is so called from its fancied 
resemblance to a turban. 
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cr We find the following beautiful poem making the rounds|yestment, and there can be no hazard in their in- 


of the newspapers, without any author’s name attached to it. 


vesting the funds of societi jally when 


If we knew the name, we would gladly pay it the tribute which|the condition of the gent is, that the amount 


80 finished lines merit.—Ez. 


FLOWERS. 


OQ! they look upward in every place 
Through this beautiful world of ours, 

And dear as a smile on an old friend’s face, 
Is the smile of the bright, bright flowers ! 

They tell us of wanderings by woods and streams ; 
They tell us of lanes and trees ; 

But the children of showers and sunny béams, 
Have lovelier tales than these. 


They tell of a season when men were not, 
«When earth was by angels trod, 

And leaves and flowers in every spot 
Burst forth at the call of God ; 

When spirits singing their hymns at even, 
Wandered by wood and glade, 

And the Lord looked down from the highest heaven, 
And blessed what He had made. 


That blessing remaineth upon them still, 
Though often the storm-cloud lowers, 

And frequent tempests may soil and chill 
The gayest of earth’s fair flowers. 

When Sin and Death, with their sister Grief, 
Made a home in the hearts of men, 

The blessing of God on each tender leaf, 
Preserved their beauty then. 


The lily is lovely as when it slept 
On the waters of Eden’s lake ; 

The woodbine breathes sweetly as when it crept 
In Eden from brake to brake ; 

They were left as a proof of the loveliness 
Of Adam and Eve’s first home ; 

They are here as types of the joys that bless 
The just in the world to come. 





For the New England Farmer. 


EXPERIMENTAL FARMS. 


ted shall be doubléd by the society receiving 
the grant. We have not time to pursue the de- 
velopment, but ‘hope it will be taken up and 
practically illustrated by those interested therein. 
April 12, 1855. Essex. 





For the New England Farmer. 


GOING TO THE CITY. 


Billy Gray, in Boston, John Jacob Astor, in 
New York, and Stephen Gerard, in Philadelphia, 
are but specimens of what poor boys have become 
in all our large cities,—and what others have 
done, ‘‘Why, with patience, may not 1?” 

Such reasoning influences the minds of multi- 
tudes of young men. They know, to be sure, 
that but one of many hundred thousands become 
thus rich and distinguished ; yet eaeh feels that 
there is a chance—a possibiliiy—that he may be 
that one ; and this is enough to encourage hope, 
and to keep dissatisfaction with home constantly 
gnawing at his heart. Now, so far as mere 
chances are concerned, there are probably several 
hundred that your lifeless body will be fished out 
of the docks before you have been in the city a 
week, to one that you will ever become a Billy 
Gray. Yet ‘there zs a chance! So there is a 
chance of becoming a Washington, a Buonaparte, 
a Caesar, by enlisting and turning soldier; and 
there is a chance of drawing the highest prize in 
a lottery by buying a single ticket. 

But my object at the present time is simply to 
ask for the re-publication of a paragraph that I 
noticed in the Police reports of the Evening 
Traveller of Monday, last week. Such state- 
ments are so common that they are seldom copied 
by the weekly papers. The news editor of the 


Messrs. Epirors :—It strikes me that the no-|Weekly Farmer, who allows nothing new and 
tion of ‘experimental farms, under the super-|Tare to escape his scissors, made no note of this 


intendence of county societies,’’ advanced by sev- 


rt. I ask, therefore, that my country friends 


re 

eral gentlemen at the closing discussion of the wal give ita particularly careful reading, not 
Legislative Agricultural Society, is worthy of|that it is anything rare or wonderful, but be- 
more distinct development. It is admitted on all|c@use such statements by our police are so com- 
sides that practical experiments are the only sure|mon, that thousands who may read it here, 
guides to knowledge in agriculture. Who are would probably never have seen it at all, had it 
so competent to direct these experiments as those| Not a red to me worthy of preservation. It 
chosen by the people to manage these societies ?| 18 88 10: lows — 

Suppose a farm to be under their care, their first} ‘‘For some time past, workmen from the coun- 
effort would be to determine what m“ could be| tty have flocked into the city in search of em- 

WV 


grown thereon to best advantage. 


ill it be|ployment. In many cases they are totally desti- 


said that no farm can be managed, under such|tute of funds, and when — arrives are 


guidance, so as to sustain itself and make both|obliged to take refuge in the 


ends meet? We will not for a moment indul 


ifferent Station- 
houses. Last night there was no less than For- 


this idea. We do not beli¢ve the associated wis-|/y-five applications for the lodgings at the differ- 
dom of a number of men is so inferior to that of|¢nt Station-houses, many of whom were of this 


an individual. We know of many farms, under class... 
individual direction, that yield a handsome in-|tion Police sound asleep near t 


....Aman was found by the sixth Sta- 
e Old Colony 


come, quite equal to the best of the stocks in the| Railroad Freight Depot, South Boston. He was 


market. 


taken to the Police Station, and said he had 


We think the legislature, when they required walked in from East Randolph in search of work. 
the funds of societies to be invested in divadend-|He had not.a cent of money with him, and 
paying stocks, thereby indirectly slurred the busi-|Seemed very thankful when supplied with food.’’ 
ness of farming. The probability is, this clause| If these forty-five individuals had been fortu- 


was inserted in the act by some one who knew no|nate enough to secure good situations and great . 


other way of getting money except by loaning| Wages, instead of lodgings in the Police-stations, 
upon interest. Now, if farming is worthy to be|#ll their friends and acquaintances would have 
pursued as an occupation , then the lands culti- been informed of the fact without my assistance. 


vated are good and sufficient security for the in- 








A Crry Mecuanic. 
Boston, April 21, 1855. 
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"PHYSICAL MORALITY. . 


The word of God, in specifie lan or in im- 
en direction, co: a life of temperance in| Prese 
‘ood and beverage, a strict restraint upon the li- 


centious appetites, regular industry and labor, 
cleanliness of person and apparel, and observance of} 
frequent days of rest. The general moral sense of 
mankind has given to most of these rules an inde- 
pendent sanction. Now, although the result of 
such physical morality is not the sole object of its 
injunction in Scripture, nor are all the consequen- 
ces clearly foreseen, where the unaided moral sense 
enjoins it ; yet the sure tendency of such observ- 
ances is to bring, the entire body to that state 
where all its parts of blood and bone and muscle, 
of sensitive nerve and organic functions, are fitted 
in their separate and mutual action to give the 
frame its highest powers of strength and endu- 
rance, and fitness Be all the peculiar purnoses of 
existence : and in the mere physical cons: ousness 
of this healthful existence, there isa physical 
happiness. It is not merely the absence of pain 
and uneasiness, but a positive feeling of buoyancy 
and exhilaration. And just in proportion as those 
laws are not observed, there ig.a correspondin 
loss of their physical reward’, and a gradua 
sinking into “eae suffering and disease. Even 
as we walk the streets we meet with illustrations 
_ of each extreme. Here behold a patriarch, whose 
stock of vigor threescore and ten years seem 
hardly to have impaired. His erect form, his firm 
step, his elastic limbs, his undimned senses, are 
so many certificates of good conduct; or rather, 
so many jewels and orders of nobility with which 
nature has honored him for his fidelity to her 
laws. His fair complexion shows that his blood 
has never been corrupted ; his pure breath, that 
he has never yielded his digestive apparatus for a 
vinter’s cesspool ; his exact language and keen 
apprehension, that his brain has never been 
drugged or stupified by the poisons of the distil- 
ler or tobacconist. Enjoying his powers to the 
highest, he has preserved the power of enjoying 
them. Dispite the moral of the school-boy’sstory, 
he has eaten his cake and still kept it. rey A 
drains the cup of life, there are no lees at the 
bottom. His organs will reach the goal of existence 
together. Painlessly as a candle burns down in 
its socket, so will he expire ; and a little imagin- 
ation would convert him into another Enoch, 
transplanted from earth to a better world with- 


out the sting of death.—Mercein’s Natural Good- 
ness. 





For the New England Farmer. 


CULTURE OF STONY GROUND. 


Mr. Epiror :—On looking into your paper, 
just come to hand, I find a correspondent inquir- 
ing in what manner “‘stony ground’’ can be most 
advantageously tilled. My answer would be, 
first remove all the loose surplus stones within one 
foot of the surface, and then proceed in the cul- 
tivation as though they had never been there. 
Will it be said, that it will be too much labor to 
do thist And, if the surface stones are once 
taken away, others will soon work upto take 
their places? Such has not been my experience. 
I know of as fine fields for tillage, that were once 
covered with a superabundance of such stones, as 





any other fields ; and I’cannot but think, that 


any apology for not removing them, must be the 
prompting of a spirit of laziness. To attempt to 
ribe a form of plow or other implement, adapt- 
ed to the cultivation of such land full of stones, 
would be a labor in vain. Better begin in the 
right way, and then labor will be amply reward- 
m There can be no doubt that a portion of 
stones is beneficial to some crops; and that cer- 
tain elements are added to the soil, by the disso- 
lution and decay of stones, that improve it; but 
still, I do not think this improvement enough, to 
balance the inconvenience of having them in the 
way of the use of the best-constructed implements 
—such as the Michigan sod-and-subsoil plow— 
the horse-hoe—and the best improved seed-planters 
and weeders. An Op One. 
Danvers, April 10, 1855. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE TAP ROOT. 


Mr. Eprror :—I notice in your last No., Mr. 
Hopkins’ account of his experiments of removing 
the ‘‘tap roots’’ of his seedling pears. His trees 
were ruined. He says truly, ‘‘I had cut off the 
main source of the supply of moisture from the 

und.’’ You direct Ain how to thus mutilate 
is trees without destroying life at once. 

Nature provides the ‘‘tap root’”’ to give it 
‘ballast’? and to provide it with an unfailin 
source of moisture. It is said some trees wil 
send down this root 60 feet or more in search of 
water. What a provision to provide against 
drought! and yet br the purpose of producing 
lateral roots we remove this most important part 
of the tree, as if Providence did not know how 
many lateral roots were needed to keep the tree 
in health—the poor tree, not having power to 
send down another ‘‘tap root,’’ sends out num- 
berless lateral ones to seek moisture near the sur- 
face, and in a time of drought it is crippled, and 
its fruit is imperfect. (a.) 

By the loss of sight, the senses of hearing, feel- 
ing, &c., are quickened to a most miraculous ex- 
tent, but what should we think of him who 
should put out his children’s eyes.to quicken 
their senses ? 

Don’t let those interested in the sale of trees 
deceive us in this vital matter. 

Our children will wonder at our stupidity, 
while chopping down our prematurely vld or- 
chards,and in their places raise trees as Providence 
made them ‘‘tap roots’’ and all. 


: Yours, 
April 5, 1855. 


ConNECTICUT. 





Remarks. —(a.) It may be that a tree set 
with all its original roots would flourish better 
than one deprived of a portion of them ; yet, we 
do not feel certain that such would be the case. 
It would be gratifying to see what progress our 
correspondent would make in taking up and 
transplanting a hundred apple trees which had 
been growing three or four years in the seed bed 
where they were planted! Not only the shades of 
night, but the chills of Autumn, we think, would 
overtake him before the work could be accom- 
plished. Nature is generally a correct and clever 
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old codger, we admit, but to deny that we have 
made considerable improvement upon her ways 
in several things, would entitle a man to the oc- 
cupation of one of those pleasant little rooms in 
our asylums, where men and women of very ar- 
dent imaginations are found to congregate. 

Why do we meddle with the young seedling at 
all? why not plant it in the orchard, as nature 
presents it? why bud, or graft, or prune, and 
thus prevent the ways of nature? Man has be- 
come altogether too presumptuous! He ought to 
be contented to eat crab apples and choke pears, 
and be thankful for them, instead of ‘‘seeking 
out many inventions’ to turn the course of na- 
ture to his will. We have been taught, that to 
prune the roots of a tree is sometimes as benefi- 
cial as to prune the top: it is not so often done, 
because it is more inconvenient. 

Our orchards are all artificial; the young seed- 
ling is lifted from its seed-bed, a portion of the 
tap root taken off, and then set in favorable posi- 
tions where numerous lateral roots find free range 
and rich feeding grounds, and a rapid growth is 
induced. Under this treatment the tree may be 
easily—and safely—taken up and re-set, and such 
trees have not been more liable to suffer from 
drought, or to be blown over, than the ornamen- 


repares the sward for immediate culti- 

at 20m and 80 Leechs tae dete? as to make it 
difficult to trace it. No grass here can grow be- 
tween the furrows, and as pulverization is the 
only object, why will it not work well on old 
ground? Old plows, like ‘the ‘‘diseased furni- 
ture’ in the play of the’ Poodles, are abundant 
on every good farm. Good farmers keep up with 
the improvements; hence, the old plows accu- 
mulate, and have a certain value for firewood and 
old iron. I would say to your friend, there is 
nothing better than ‘‘eagle”* and ‘‘double eagle.” 
ours truly, et 
’ Brooklyn, L. I., April 6, 1855. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


The following article I send to you, thinking 
it may induee others to do as I have done, and in 
so doing they will receive their reward. We 
have long taken the New England Farmer and it 
we always been a most welcome guest in our 

ouse. 
In the autumn%f 18—I met with a very 8¢- 
vere domestic affliction. A long, dreary winter 
passed, spring came, and knowing as I well did 


I resolved to spend my leisure moments in* at- 
tempting to cultivate a few flowers. I applied to 
my husband, who offered me a nice, rich and 


tal or forest trees in their neighborhood. And highly cultivated little epot in our ensetlant vage- 


so the peach, the plum, apricot, cherry, and 
nearly all other fruits, are improved by some sort 
of cultivation. Madame Nature is a comely and 


le garden. I took a few bottles of maple sy- 
rup and an old farm-horse, and drove to the house 
of an elderly couple about two miles distant, 
who, I had previously observed, cultivated “flow- 


generous dame, but those good qualities do not|¢Ts- I told the gentleman I was desirous of get- 


entitle her to run altogether riot in her own 
ways; in a great many things she must be held 


ting some plants to place in my own garden ; the 
old man was evidently pleased to see me manifest- 
ing a taste for flowers, and gave me as he could 


in leading strings; sometimes we must touch a|spare. I think he only had a few varieties of 
tap root, at others a topmost branch, make an pinks, some of the common roses, and a flowering 


original stock send up sap to be elaborated by 


leaves of our own choice, or perfect fruit of a 


almond, which was his treasure ; he succeeded in 
getting a little root for me. Leaving the syrup 
with him, as he refused money, I returned home 


different species from itself. We thank our Con- delighted with my prizes. Everything I placed 
necticut friend for his text, and hope the infer-|in my little bed grew and throve finely. The cul- 


ences drawn from it will be agreeable to him. 





For the New England Farmer. 


PLOWS. 


tivation of that little spot was to me a source of 
real comfort. In the autumn following, a lady 
sent me four tulip bulbs. I felt rich.-I will just 
say my garden operations commenced between 
twelve and fifteen years ago. I had over two 
thousand tulips in blossom last summer, and with 


Mr. Eprror :—Your correspondent, ‘A Tiller|safety can say I have given away over a bushel of 
of Hard and Stony Soil,’’ asks a question in|tulip bulbs. I have now twenty-seven varieties, 
regard to ‘‘plows,’’ which practice can only| besides all the bulbous roots that can be cultivat- 
demonstrate. I can inform your correspondent|ed in our Northern clime. I have over twenty 
that I have seen the ‘‘Michigan’’ plow work in| varieties of roses, comprising many choice ones, 
sward stony land. It kept its place as well asjand an almost endless variety of the flowers, both 
any other plow. Have never seen it in old|perennials and annuals, cultivated in our gar- 

round. I consider it the only plow for sward/dens. 
bad. Pulverization is all that is wanted or ex-| The pleasure I have derived from the tending 


pected of the plow. It is the most important im-|of my garden has amply repaid me for all the la- 
plement in husbandry. Farming begins and ends| bor bestowed upon it. Indeed the labor has been 
with it. A poor old plow, poor plowing, and but a pleasure. My husband sometimes tells me 
hence poor crops. Too much of this kind ofjabout encroaching upon his grounds, but I find 


farming. 


A handsome slice furrow, by the common plow, 


no difficulty in that respect. 
know many object toa flower-garden, or even 





will do for —— shows and premiums as|to a border of flowers, on the ground of too much 


exhibitions 0 


skill ; but the “double eagle plow” |labor and expense. I will now state as nearly as 


that ae affords relief to one in affliction, . 


oe 
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possible, the amount of time and mofey expended 
upon my garden. ; 

I never bought but two eo for it, namely, 
a trumpet honeysuckle, and a pink moss-rose, 0 
taining my shrubs and plants, by exchanging my 
own for those I had not, many being given to me 
at the outset; but I have had frome + opportu- 
= to repay all such favors. 

ow for the labor bestowed thereon. We have 
many shade trees about our house. I suffer the 
leaves that fall in autumn, to remain on the 
ground through the winter, as they afford some 
protection to the roots. I have a man rake them 
off carefully in the spring—-it can be done in a 
few hours. My borders, containing bulbous roots, 
require no care in the spring, as I prepare them 
with my garden-rake in the autumn with my 
own hands. [ then take two-thirds of the care 
of my borders through the summer, having the 
help of a man, perhaps an hour in a day while 
the weeds are growing rapidly ; after that time I 
usually do all myself, and tome it is a most 
pleasant pastime. I am a farmer's wife, and not 
without an abundance of in-door employment, 
but my garden is my relaxation from labor ; 
money would not tempt me to part with it. From 
the earliest crocuses and snow-drops to the latest 
autumnal flower, it is one continual pleasure. It 
is a very great advantage to children, too, giving 
them a taste in early life for the beautiful in na- 
ture. No one can deny that our hearts are made 
better by communion with the works of God. 

I will add, that sinee I commenced gardening 
there has sprung up about our dwelling, trees 
bearing most delicious plums, cherries an Ts ; 
vines laden with the juicy grape, strawberries and 
raspberries, too, have each their proper place in 
some favorable spot. I would not willingly ex- 
change my home for what it was before we culti- 
vated fruits and flowers, and I believe any person 
that owns even a small amount of land, without 
being the poorer for it, can afford a little spot for 
ornamental gardening. 

North Hartland, Vt., April 6, 1855. 





Remarxs.—In .conducting the Farmer, it has 
been a leading object to present such articles in 
every sheet as should please and instruct women 
and young persons, as well as matter for the 
grave deliberation of the farmer himself. The 
effort has been crowned with success, as the let- 
ter from a lady and others which have been pub- 
lished,and numerous ones not intended for publi- 
cation, will show. The whole subject of cultivat- 
ing the soil is one of an intensely interesting 
character. It has a most attractive and instruc- 
tive literature, embracing the poetic as well as 
didactic, allowing full scope for the imagination, 
and embraces something of nearly all the arts and 
sciences in its widest range. The commendation 
from women and young persons which we con- 
stantly receive are among the surest tokens that 
our journal is appreciated and is useful. 





te A firm of produce dealers in New York have 
imported from France within a day or two, one thou- 
sand dozen of hens’ eggs for domestic consumption. 
' 








A HINT FROM SHAKSPEARE. 


Old Father Shakespeare knew every thing—at 
any rate, whatever most of us think of now, was 
thought of and beautifully expressed by him be- 
fore. He says, ‘‘There is a tide in the affairs 
of men, which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune.”” If it is not food tide now with the far- 
mer, we know not when it will be. 

Wheat is bringing $3 per bushel; rye $1,50; 
corn $1,20; oats 75 to 80 cents; butter from 
25 to 50 cents a pound ; beef steaks 20 cents a 
pound, and in proportion in quantity ; lard 10 
to 15 cents; hay $25,00; straw $16,00 a ton, 
and potatoes $1,25 a bushel. 

Now is the time for farmers to take this tide at 
the flood by getting in just as large a breadth of 
all sorts of crops, as they can manure and tend 
well—no more, not a rod, if so, there will be a 
loss instead of a gain. Plow deep, manure 
highly, stir the surface often and tend well in 
every particular. 

Money and labor are neither of them, at pre- 
sent, very high. Command, then, just as much 
of both as you can consistently, and with Heay- 
en’s blessing on your crops, you may reap @ 
golden harvest to pay off mortgages, erect new 
buildings, or engage in other improvements on 
the farm. 

This tide does not flow for us every year ; let 
us use it while it lasts! 





GRAFTING LARGE LIMBS. 


We prefer, in grafting* old orchards, to graft 
the young branches, or suckers, as some call 
them, which spring out of the limb. Wm. Cone, 
of Troy, Michigan, in a communication to the 
Michigan Farmer, on the subject of grafting and 
orcharding, recommends grafting the large limbs. 
He says, ‘‘when grafting old trees, cut the limbs 
very close to the body, say from four to six inch- 
es. Get your top down, you will soon see the 
benefit of it, You can never get a fine top from 
grafts sef six or eight feet from the bodies. If 
you have to cut six inches through there, there 
is no danger if you set scions enough and keep it 
covered with wax. 

In setting into large stocks, don’t split your 
limbs square across, (but make several splits on 
the outside centering inward like the spokes to 
a wheel.—Ep.) Be careful to set in scions 
enough to heal the outside as soon as may be, 
and you can then cut out what you don’t need.”’ 

We have never seen Mr. Gone's method adopt- 
ed among us, but presume where the tree is vig- 
orous and thrifty it would work well. There is 
one thing we have learned by experience in 
ing old trees, whether you gra 't at the ends of 
limbs six or eight feet from the body,or cut off to 
within six or eight inches of the body, you must 
look out to have leaves enough either on the 
grafts or suckers during the summer to elaborate 
sap wood enough to cover or sheath that limb 
over by the second year at least. We have seen 





grafts put into the extremity of an old limb, say 
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four or five feet from the body. All the suckers 
were then carefully cut off, and kept off through 
the season. The graft grows well during the 
first summer, for the layer of sap wood, (albur- 
num,) made the season previous, conveys an 
abundance of sap to it. Its leaves elaborate this 
sap into new sap wood and send it down to form 
a new layer or sheath for the limb, through 
which the next year’s sap may come up, but 
does not form enough of it. The graft starts 
again next spring perhaps vigorously, for the old 
sap wood still conveys sap to it, but by fall it 
‘begins to falter, and during the next season it 
dies. This hasbeen the case with some old limbs 
in our own orchard, that had been grafted and 
so managed, and on cutting off the limbs and 
stripping the bark off, we found that the suc- 
cessive layers of new sap wood, (alburnum,) did 
not cover or sheath over the limb, and hence, 
probably, the death of the whole. 





For the New England Farmer. 


PRUNING AND GRAFTING FRUIT 
TREES, 


Mr. Eprror :—As there is the widest diversity 
of opinion on the subject of pruning, I beg leave, 
after some pretty severe experience, to state, that 
I do not think it of so much consequence when it 
is done, as how it is done. 

That the growth of young trees will be checked 
for the season, if they be pruned in the month of 
June, no one who who has had any experience, 
will deny. Iam not speaking particularly of 
the apple tree. Aside from this, I can perceive 
no marked difference in the effects, provided they 
be subsequently treated as they should. The man 
who will go into an orchard with his axe and 
saw, and use them freely without any further 
care will dearly pay the penalty. 

1 purchased an old codkand seven years ago, of 
seventy trees of pretty a size, but which had 
never been grafted and had been much neglected, 
for want of pruning, or had been barbarously 
mangled with an axe, or badly injured by the 
borer. A few trees had been grafted two years 
previous, but had received no subsequent atten- 
tion. Under these unpromising circumstances, I 
commenced grafting and pruning, and think I 
can sum up my experience and opinion ina few 
words, and with some degree of confidence. 

I found that I could graft with best success in 
March, and the —_ part of April, provided I 
could find a day sufficiently warm to cause the 
wax to adhere to the wood, which will not take 

lace, if it iscold or wet. Special pains should 
taken to press the wax close up to fhe wood 
and around the scion ; wax is much better made 
of hog’s lard or linseed oil than of tallow, as the 
latter is more apt to crack and peel off. I use it 
softer than most grafters. If a tree is inclined 
to decay, graft in some vigorous wood, such as 
the Baldwin. Do not graft the Roxbury Russet 
and Rhode Island Greening into very tall trees. 
In an old tree, if a large mb be unsuitable for 
grafting, let a shoot spring up perpendicularly 
and wait a few years, till it be ready to graft. 
Prune as little as ible the first year of graft- 
ing; very sparingly the second, and then in such 
a way as to have the limbs shaded as much as 





possible. It is diffieult to make scions live when 
the limb has been to the 


rays 
of the sun. I lost trees by employing’ 


man to graft, who cut off all the br: 
the mistaken impression that the’sap would be 
forced into the scions. Instead of this, conges- 
place, and fermentation and 


tion of the sap took 
death was the result. 

In regard to the time of Pruning I have done 
most of it in the months of’February and March, 
when I could walk in among the trees on the 
snow-drifts, which are usually high enough here 
for that purpose. The waxing I have put off till 
the latter part of April or May. I prefer to trim 
on the northern side of the tree first, and leave 
the southern branches for a shade as long as pos- 
sible. There is nothing so tempting asa desire to 
trim out a tree when first grafted. 

In cutting off large branches, which sometimes. 
is necessary, be careful to have the lower side, at 
least, cut close to the tree as possible. It will 
heal all the better and quicker. Have a plenty 
of grafting wax made quite soft and always on 
hand, and when the weather is warm, be sure 
and cover every wound on the tree, however small 
it may be. Here is where many an orehard is 
ruined by allowing the sap to flow down the bark 
and kill the tree. It would do you good to see 
two of my trees healing up which were split 
down several years ago. A very little attention 
at the right time every year is all that is necessa- 
ry on this point. ax over all the old grafts 
and wounds in the spring, that have not healed 
up, and occasionally visit the scions of the pres- 
ent year, and press up the wax to the wound 
where it cracks open. If shoots spring up near 
a large wound, do not be in a hurry about cut- 
ting them off. If they be in the way of the sci- 
ons, head them in. I am not sure, but am in- 
clined to think, that the borer will die if his hole 
be stopped up with grafting-wax. I shoulder all 
my scions in cleft grafting, knowing that they fit 
to the stock much better. For a splitting knife, 
a common shoe-knife ground out in the middle is 
best. Do not throw away a tree because it is 
hollow-hearted. Put inthe Baldwin, arid it may 
live and be productive as long as you may need 
it. If a scion barely lives the first year, better 
regraft. 

As the result of my experience, many of my 
trees which I did not consider worth grafting, 
are now sas with handsome tops, and begin- 
ning to r abundantly, and the whole orchard 
will not sufier in comparison with ony one in this 
vicinity. I bury up around them waste ley,bones, 
leached ashes, liquid excrements, chip and coarse 
manure, taking care to keep the ground mellow, 
and free from grass and weeds around the trunk. 
It is now rare to find a borer in the trees, or a 
worm in the apples. 

One word about the black knot in plum ‘tres. 
I have never seen it in this vicinity. How is it 
in the mountainous regions of Vermont and New 
Hampshire t N. T. T. 

Bethel, Me., April 20, 1855. 


Remarks.—The reader will observe that it is 
‘¢dead winter’? when *‘N. T. T.’’ trims his trees. 
We think it would be much better done in Octo- 
ber. 
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WOOD LAND. 


Fifteen acres of wood and timber land will 
furnish a farmer his ordinary timber and wood for 
two fires. Ten cords of wood will saffice for any 
man to keep two fires the year ssond presite’ he 
has tight rooms and good stoves. We have kept 
two fires since the first of November in two large 
rooms, and have not yet burnt three cords of 
wood, and we can assure you that we like a good 
comfortable fire. The farmer should. commence 
on.one side of his lot, and cut the wood clean as 
he goes. In this manner the. young shoots come 
up alike as they receive the sun alike. Now say 
there are thirty cords of wood to an acre, if he 
cuts ten cords of wood a year, it will take him 
three years to cut off the wood of a single acre— 
and it will take him forty-five years to cut the 
wood off from his lot of fifteen acres. At the end 
of forty-five years, he may go back to the first 
acre he cut, and cut thirty cords to the acre. 
On our ordinary up land, wood will grow to thir- 
ty cords to the acre in thirty years. 

Thirty-four years since, we recollect of assist- 
ing in clearing fourteen acres of wood-land, and 
getting the same into winter rye. After the crop 
of winter rye was taken, it was pastured for a 
year or two, and then suffered to grow up. The 
growth was white oak, red oak, yellow oak, chest- 
nut and maple. Seven years since that same rye 
field was cut over, na there was nota single 
acre of it but produced thirty cords to the acre! 
And this in twenty-seven years! 





ANSWER TO QUERY LAST WEEK. 


Prof. Nasu, editor of ‘*The Farmer,’’ pub- 
lished at Amherst, will please accept our thanks 
for his kind and prompt reply to questions pro- 
pounded to him in our last paper. His opinions 
are much as we expected to find them, and are 
worthy of careful consideration. 


Amherst, April 25, 1855. 

Epiror N. E. Farmer :—Dear Sir,—I have been 
compelled to a hasty, and, to myself, unsatisfac- 
tory answer to your question ; and, as I shall not 
issue another number under a month, I have no 
objection to your publishing, if you choose, the 
following, as an illustration of an idea, (perhaps 
it is but an idea,) which I entertain ;—that land 
is long benefited by the addition of heavy com- 
posts, while it must soon feel the exhausting ef- 
fect of crops grown by homeeopathic doses of any 
thing. Three hundred pounds to an acre is less 
than three ounces toa ton of soil. If you take 
off crop after crop, and put on only three ounces 
to the ton of soil, where will be the soluble sili- 
ca, the potash, the soda, the lime, the magnesia, 
the chlorine? all of which are removed in the 
crops ; all are essential to the growth of plants ; 
and next to none are returned in three ounces of 
manure. . Yours truly, J. A. Nasu. 


A REPORT. 

The past five years, we have cultivated two ad- 
jacent acres, similar in quality, an ordinary loam, 
as follows :—1856 to corn, 1857 to oats, 1858 to 
clover, 1859 to clover again, and 1860 to corn. 

One acre has been dressed each year with 300 








unds of Peruvian guano, costing on the ground 
£9.00. The other has been with four loads 
of manure, com with ten loads of muck, 
five bushels of oyster-shell lime, and two bushels 
of plaster; the lime and plaster put with the 
muck in the fall, and the manure added in the 
spring. The cost of the latter dressing has been 
a trifle more than that of the former ; but, as the 
labor has been done at times when our teams 
could not well be employed otherwise, we could 
about as readily furnish the compost as pay cash 
for the guano. 
RESULTS. 
On Guanoed. On Mucked. 
1856. Corn and straw, worth $50 $40 
1857. Oats and Straw... +..+eeeeeeeeees BO. crccescccree 30 
1858. Clover, hay and feed.........+- BO vec ccccecce ces 35 
1859. “ “ oy 
1860. Corn and straw 


James & JAMESON. 
Jamesville, Oct. 20, 1860. 


ANOTHER REPORT. 


Since 1860 we have cultivated the same acres 
mentioned in our report of that year, dressing 
each acre, in 1861, with ten loads of barn ma- 
nure composted with ten of muck, in 1862 the 
same, in 1865 with 30 loads, half manure and 
half muck, no dressing the intervening years. 

RESULTS. 


On Guanoed. On Mucked. 
$40 


1861. Corn and stover, worth $70 


1862. Oats and straw 
1863. Clover hay and seed 
64 “ “ “ 


1864. 
1865. Corn and stover. 


Add former results 


Difference $100, and the guanoed land not yet 
fully restored. James & JAMESON. 
Jamesville, Oct. 20, 1865. 





SALT FOR ANIMALS. 


Professor Simonds, Veterinary Inspector to the 
Royal Agricultural Society, observes, in relation 
to the action of salt on the animal economy, that 
‘it is exceedingly beneficial in mcderate quanti- 
ties, but prejudicial in large ones. He thought 
horses might take with advantage from an ounce 
and a half to two ounces of salt, daily ; but that 
an excess of it would render animals weak, debil- 
itated, and unfit for exertion. Similar facts were 
applicable also to oxen, which. accumulated flesh 
faster by the judicious use of salt, than without 
it. He cited Arthur Young and Sir John Sin- 
clair, to show that salt had a tendency to prevent 
the rot in sheep. Prof. 8S. added, as his own 
opinion, that salt, by its action on the liver, and 
the supply of soda it yielded to the bile, led to a 
greater amount of nutriment being derived from 
the food. The substance, he said, was also well 
known as a vermifuge, destroying many kinds of 
worms in the intestines of animals, and conferring 
a healthy tone of action which prevented their 
re-oceurrence. Several members of the R. A. 
Society, as Col. Challoner and Mr. Fisher Hobbs, 
stated that their experience led them to agree 
with Professor Simonds in regard to the yalue of 
salt for animals. 
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In reference to the mode of giving it, the re 
tice of placing large lumps of rock salt in fields 
or yards, where it was always accessible to the 
stock, was mentioned with approbation. This 
practice is now adopted by many farmers in this 
country, and, after several years’ trial, is pre- 
ferred to the former mode of giving salt periodi- 
eally. When animals are only allowed to have 
salt onve or twice a week, it is sometimes the 
case that they eat too much at once; but, by 
having it constantly in their reach, they eat in 
such quantities as their systems require, and it 
assists digestion and promotes health and thrift .— 
Albany Cultivator. 





For the New England Farmer. 


FERTILIZERS AND FLOWERS. 


Dear Mr. Farmer :—You talk about a great 
many things; some are good things and some 
very preity things, and no doubt some very use- 
ful things. But some of us know nothings, away 
up here in Vermont, don’t know much about 
them, especially by experience. Now we should 
like to be enlightened, and presume you can do 
it. In the fitst plan, then, about the fertilizers, 
—you have a great many large sounding names 
that wont enrich anybody’s farm, such as pou- 
drette, superphosphate, muriate, &e., but we 
don’t care for the name if we can understand the 
thing. We wish to know what the difference 
is between those big names and real stone lime 
slaked and pulverized. Whether those ‘‘dear 
bought and far fetched’’ fertilizers are really so 
much better than those within our reach. (a.) 

For planting potatoes on green sward of a 
sandy loam, what is the best manure and what 
quantity to the acre where sorrel will grow in 
abundance without any. (.) What kind of trees 
for a good orchard, and where would you set 
them ; on the hill where they would be most ex- 
posed to the bleak winds, or on a level spot where 
they would be as much out of the wind as possi- 
ble, if you could have your choice. (c.) Now 
for the pretty rose bushes and charming flowers 
you tell of, how I should like some of them, if I 


best fertilizer known. It is applicable to, 
and will bring every crop we cultivate.- Other, 
and concentrated fertilizers, are used, because we 
cannot obtain enough of the former. Phosphate 
of lime and super-phosphate of lime, are bones 
dissolved by an acid; guano is the excrements of 
birds, and perhaps the bodies of seals, sea lions, 
&e.; poudrette is manufactured from the waste 
matters of cities. 

(b.) Old hay or straw, saturated in the barn- 
yard, will be excellent. 

(c.) Baldwin, Hunt and Roxbury Russet, 
Hubbardston and Northern Spy; on the plain, 
with deep plowing, constant cultivation and 
moderate manuring—but manure the crop well 
that you take off. 





THE SLEEP OF PLANTS. 


The way in which sleep is shown in the vege- 
table kingdom, is infinitely more. variable than 
among animals. Man throws himself prostrate ; 
some kinds of monkeys lie on their sides; the 
camel places its head between its forelegs; and 
birds roost with their heads beneath the wing. Be- 
yond these are few remarkable differences. But 
in plants there is no end to the curious and beau- 
tiful diversity which rewards the seeker in na- 
ture’s mysteries. Some plants droop their leaves 
at night, the flat part becoming flacid and pen- 
dulous. Others, of the kind called **compound,”’ 
as clover and vetches, close their leaflets together 
in pairs, and occasionally the whole leaf drops at 
the same time. The three leaflets of clovers 
bring their faces to the outside, and so form a 
little triangular pyamid, whose apex is the point 
of union between the leaflets and their stalls. 
|Lupines, which have leaves resembling a seven- 
\fingered hand without a palm, fold together 
\like a lady’s half closed parasol. Chickweed 
raises its leaves so as to embrace the stem; and 
isome species of lotus, besides many of its ele- 
gant family, the Leguminose, bring them to- 





was able. Can you not send me two varieties of — in such a way as to protect the young 


the climbing rose and a few choice flower seeds 
for a two dollar bill and warrant them to live 
and grow well? We have hard winters here, five 
months good sleighing, and Jack Frost pinches 
hard, early and late. I know you are a good-na- 
tured sort of a man, you publish so many funny 
things. But TI like this off-hand, easy, natural 
way of doing business, much better than the 
straight rules. 
Very respectfully, Mrs. S. P. 
South Derry, Vt., April 19, 1855. 


Remarxs.—(a.) Another letter from a lady. 
Really, we are highly honored, and as the sub- 
ject isa delightful one to handle, we go to work 
with a decided relish. Now for the fertilizers. 


ower buds and immature seed vessels from the 
chilly air of night. These are only a few out of 
the many cases which could be instanced of 
change of position in leaves, whilst in flowers 
there seems to be no limit to variation. The 
greater part shut the petals at night, the stalks 
declining one side; but there are some which 
roll their petals back, and curl them up like 
miniature volutes. The sleep of such plants is 
probably unaccompanied by any cchivual Ghani 
The same may be said of Campanalas, and other 
bell-shaped flowers of Cruciferze, it should have 
been observed, are remarkably careless of repose. 
Their sleep never appears sound or even constant, 
for many successive nights, they seem restless, 
and in the morning always look dozy and un- 
comfortable. When flowers are overblown, or 





‘Are they, really, so much better than those|the plant if an annual is near its decay, the phe- 


within our reach?’? No, madam, not a whit, 





nomena of sleep are very considerably diminished. 


—not so good as those within your reach, if you|!2 fact, they are only seen in perfection when 


can reach enough of them. Good barn manure 


ithe growing powers of the plant are in full ener- 
gy. Deciduous trees—that is, such as cast their 


composted with rich loam, or old meadow muck | Jeayves in autumn—are in a sort of trance in the 
with other matter incident to the farm, is the|winter months. Flowers, too, lose their sensi- 


a ~-—m fee ee 4, ee ee 
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bilities altogether, when the period of fertiliza- 
tion is passed, as may readily be seen by inspect- 
ing a field of daisies early in the morning, before 
the dew is off the grass. The overblown one 
will be found wide open; those in the younger 
stages all crimson tipped and sound asleep. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


ABOUT LOW LANDS. 

T have a few questions to ask, and hope in do- 
ing so the readers of your paper and others may 
have the benefit of the replies. 


1. Do we of New England fully appreciate our 
earse land? (a.) 


2. Is it probable we suffer much loss by not| 


one? 

3. Would not the English method of trench 
plowing, instead of our practice, assist us more 
than any other method? (c.) 

4. If trench plowing on our naturally good 
soils or carse lands, will increase their produc- 
tive powers, do not we suffer muvh in experi- 
menting with manure? (d.) 

Nokroix County Supscriper. 


gore two crops on such land instead of only 
b.) 





point. Ifso, will you confer a favor on many of 
your readers by noticing it in your paper.. 

Gilford, N. H., 1855. W. B. Wesxs. 

APPLE TREES—SWAMP MEADOWS. 

Mr. Brown :—I wish to inquire what is the 
best time for scraping and washing apple trees, 
and what is the best wash? (a.) 

I have quite a large number of trees of good 

uality, but they do not bear very well. If I trim 
this spring, what ig the best time for that? (d.) 

I have a swamp that has been drained pretty 
well, but still is rather soft to plow; it has.a 
great quantity of hardhack ; I want to know how 
to get rid of them, and the cheapest and best 
way. (c.) Yours truly, from asubscriber, 

Monson, March, 1855. C. H. B. 


Remarks.—(a.) Scrape and wash old apple 
trees whenever it is convenient. Dig for some 
eight or ten feet about them, manure liberally, 
and work it under. Keep the weeds down, and 
the soil light. Under this treatment the trees 
will soon yield their fruit. 

(2.) Do not prune in March, April or May, 





April 19, 1855. 


Remarxs.—(a.) The word ‘‘carse’’ above is 
Scottish, and means low, wet land. This descrip- 


tion of land in New England has not been consid-| 
ered as of much value until within some twenty| 
years. A few persons had experimented upon it,| 


and became convinced of its great productive ca- 
pacity, as many as fifty years ago; but the pub- 
lic mind was incredulous, and is still so to a sur- 


prising degree, after having seen what some of our} 


most repulsive bogs have done. 


(4.) Two crops of grass are quite often taken| 


} 


from our reclaimed meadows, and where they are| 
assisted by annual top-dressings, they will yield| 
from two to three tons a year for many years in 
succession. 

(c.) Trench plowing in England is much like 
what we term subsoil plowing here. Their plows 
are called ‘‘trench plows,’’ and as is the case 
with ours, are of various sizes and construction. 
It is, undoubtedly, a great deficiency in our mode} 
of farming that we do not plow deep enough, or 
make the soil, after it is plowed, sufficiently fine. 

(d.) A greater depth of fine, porous soil than 
.we usually find in our fields, would certainly 
make less manure necessary. 

PEELING HEMLOCKS 

In December last we hada heavy wind with 
snow which did much damage in the wood-lots in 
this section, especially among the pines and hem- 
locks. I have quite a large number of hemlocks 
down which I thought I should let alone till peeling 
time. Some among us say that in order for them 
to peel well or at all, they must be trimmed and 
cut from the root, before the sap starts in the 
spring. Now if this be true, 1t seems worth while 
for it to be known generally. Have you or any 
of your correspondents had any experienceon this 





but omit it until the last of June, or October. 


Quite small shoots or suckers may be taken off at 


| 


any time. 

(c.) Drain the swamp still more—then plow 
or bog, and get in a crop of potatoes; manure 
well, and lay to grass after the potatoes, and you 
will have no cause to complain of the results. 


THE WHITE BLACKBERRY. 
Can you inform me where I can obtain the white 
lackberry ; and also the retail price. 
Weston, April, 1855. G: G. Cueney. 


Remarxs.—Of J. 8S. Nezpuam, the originator, 
Danvers, Mass. Don’t know the price. See Vol. 
4,monthly Farmer, page 418, for an illustra- 
tion. 


ANOTHER CORN PLANTER. 


Mr. Epiror :—Permit me to describe the Corn 
Planter’s Cane, made by a farmer in this vicinity 
the past week. It elle four pounds ; the corn- 
holder is at the upper end, and holds two quarts. 
It is worked by a motion of the thumb on the top 
of a lever which opens a trench half an inch wide, 
near two inches long, and the same deep, into 
which the same motion drops four or five kernels, 
that can be heard falling in a tin tube, and seen 
before the soil falls to cover; a piece of corn or 
other obstruction can at once be detected in the 
seed gauge. Cost near $2,50. 

Grafton, April 23, 1855. 


N. 8. 


, SUMMER WHEAT. ! 

In the season of 1852, on the 26th May, I sowed 
two bushels of wheat on two acres of land, and 
had 394 bushels. 

In 1853, I sowed 144 rods of land with wheat, 
the 28th day of May, and had 234 bushels. 

In 1854, I sowed 4 bushels of wheat the first 
week in June, and harvested the last week in 
August ; hired it threshed with the machine, and 
cleaned it, and measured 644 bushels. 
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The land was a moist loam, with a small quan- 
tity of clay ; it had been planted the year previ- 
ous with corn in each season, and manured with 

reen barn-yard manure. Wheat, the Black Sea 
ind. Lewis Hatt. 

Dover, Vt., April, 1855. 

CURRANTS. 

I wish to inquire through your paper which 
are the best varieties of currants and gooseberries 
for me to set, not so much for profit as for kitch- 
en use. Our land is right for most any kind of 
fruit that will grow in New England. Wish also 
you would refer me to some nursery where I can 
obtain a supply, and if you can, something of the 
expense. F. 

Willimantic, Ct., 1855. 

Remarxs.—Among the red currants, the Jarge 
red Dutch are very fine; the cherry currant 
grows large and beautiful, but it is intolerably 
acid. The New White Dutch is a superior varie- 
ty—not so acid as the red Dutch, and quite 
large. They may be found at most nurseries. 

POUDRETTE. 

Mr. Eprror :—Can you tell me anything about 
ner ape I have very little manure, and some 
and to put iton. Will the poudrette answer, 
with guano and ashes, plaster and superphos- 
phate, in place of other manures ? L. P. 


Remarks.—Poudrette is composed of the night 
soil, sewerage and offal of the cities, and a genu- 
ine article is a first-rate fertilizer. Its use would 
not preclude that of either of the other articles 
you have mentioned. 





For the New England Farmer. 


EXPERIMENT WITH HEN MANURE. 


Mr. Eprror :—An objection made against the 
use of guano is that it ‘‘burns the corn’? and 
prevents its coming up. Perhaps the following 
facts in relation to a kindred manure, may throw 


some light upon the action of guano, and suggest 
the cause and the preventive of the injurious ef- 


feets complained of. 


layer of the manure was laid upon the floor and 
water sprinkled over it; then another layer and 
more water thrown on,and so on until the pile was 
completed, in a conical form, and a pailful of 
water applied. Next day on examining the pile, 
the manure still appeared dry. The process was 
repeated again and again, until the manure a 
peared to be sufficiently moistened. The quanti- 
ty of water was much greater than I had sup- 
posed would be sufficient. The manure was used 
as in the preceding year. The corn came up well, 
land I perceived no ill effects from the ‘‘burning 
|quality’’ of the manure. A. W. 
Stephenson, N. Y. 





For the New England Farmer. 
PRUNING. 


Mr. Eprror :—It is not without some feeling 
of delicacy that I enter upon the subject above 
mentioned, when we have before us the opinions 
from such high authority as the lamented Down- 
ing and Cole, with a host of others we might 
name. But as the best writers disagree in some 


experience for the last twenty years has been con- 
siderable in the cultivation of almost every varie- 
ty of northern fruits, I venture on the premises, 
with no desire to refute any man’s theory, but to 
lay before the reader a few plain, practical hints 
and facts drawn from my own experience and ob- 
servation. Perhaps there is no department in 
horticulture in which there is manifested so great 
a diversity of opinion as in the time for pruning. 
That there isa right and a wrong time to do this, 
all will admit; and although one may succeed 
\tolerably well in pruning at an improper time, 
|he is unable to calculate his loss by the deviation. 
| Before &@ man commences to prune, he should 
consider well for what purpose, or what end is 
to be answered by the process. If a young a 
ple orchard is to be pruned, the objects should be 
to take off such limbs as cross others, form a pro- 
'per head, and add to the vigor of the remaining 
| branches. 
| Now at what time 1s this to be done? Is it a 
‘short time before or after the sap begins to flow 
\in the spring, with the certainty that it will ooze 
out at every wound, until past midsummer and 
cause vermin, filth and rot? Isit at midsv*. er, 





Some years since, I manured several rows of| When every leaf is a laboratory filled with w: 


corn with the droppings of the hen-roost. The 
in the hill, in pretty liberal 


manure was place 


proper material, and every moment supplying 
ithe requisites for wood and fruit? The only rea- 


quantities, and covered two inches deep with|S°” given for the waste of so much vital nourish- 
earth, on which corn was planted in the usual ™ent 1s because the wound will commence heal- 
manner. A considerable portion of the corn|img quickly; but I would ask, is this of much 
failed tocome up. The surface of the hill ap-| importance, if the wounds can be so dressed as to 
peared dry and of a much lighter color than the|exclude the possibility of rotting or leaking? 
surrounding soil, and the seed had undergone no| Does it not look more in accordance with na- 
sensible change, appearing as dry and hard as|‘ute’s laws to wait until the leaf and sap, havin 

when shelled from the ear. Continuing the ex-|40ne their work in the branches, have descende 


amination, the manure was found to be much 





to nourish the roots, leaving the top in a perfect- 


augmented in bulk and completely saturated with ly dormant state, to proceed with the work of 


moisture. 


pruning the branches, leaving the wound to the 


This thenI supposed to be the cause of the/‘ying and hardening influences of the sun and 


mischief. The manure had absorbed so much of 


wind, until near spring, when a coating of gum- 


the moisture from the superincumbent earth, |Shelac dissolved in alcohol, applied with a brush, 
that the moisture remaining was insufficient to| Will prevent all bad consequences, and the heal- 


effect the germination of the seed. 


'ing process will commence in time and proceed 


Next year, profiting by experience, I saturated | Without interruption, until the wound is num- 
the manure with water before it was used. A| bered among the things that were. 
; East Bridgewater. E. C. Homes. 





minor, if not some important points, and as my - 
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LABOR AND LUXURY. 

No question at present more interests thinking 
men among us, than that of the high prices oi 
provisions, and especially, of our own farm pro- 
ducts. We havealready adverted to it, in former 
articles, and suggested some of the causes which 
may have tended to produce the present extraor- 
dinary state of affairs, such as the diversion of la- 
ber from the farm, by the raising of armies en- 
gaged in the war in Europe, and the emigration 
to California and Australia. But beyond such 
causes, and deeper in the constitution of society 
itself, may be found another and more important, 
because more permanent agent in bringing about 
this startling condition of things; for we may 
well so denominate a crisis like the present, where 
the necessaries of lite have in a few months in- 
creased two-fold in their prices, and that, too, in 
a country where millions of acres of fertile land 
are offered for sale, at one dollar and a quarter 
an acre. 

It is plain that the labor which should be ap- 
plied to the soil, is in some way wasted, or be- 
stowed in a wrong direction, for we all know 
that the well directed labor of a small part of our 
population, upon the land, would produce a large 
surplus of all the common articles of food. 

An extravagant style of living, a taste for what 
are properly called luxuries, anda withdrawal of 
labor, which belongs to the soil, to produce these 
luxuries—these may, we think, be regarded as 
prominent among the causes of what may be 
termed the permanent and gradual increase of 
prices. Let us give a simple illustration of 
the working of these principles in society, and of 
our meaning in the foregoing remarks. Suppose 
ten men, with their families, should establish 
themselves upon adjoining farms, on good soil, 
apart from the rest of the world, and with their 
wives and children, devote all their labor to the 
most judicious production of cattle, grain and the 
other common products which directly or indi- 
ly support life. It is evident that at the end of 
a few years, this little society would be burdened 
with a surplus of such provisions, useless, so far 

.as their own consumption is concerned. Again, 
suppose that, finding they required less than the 
whole of their crops and animals, for their own 
support, they exchange with other socictics a 
part of their surplus, for better clothing and fur- 
niture and implements than they had before 
used ; so far as better clothing and furniture and 
implements give them increased power to produce 
the necessaries of life, they would not lessen the 
annual surplus of their farms. They begin to 


give more attention to education, and the time of | 


the children, and of some of the female adults, is 
taken from manual labor to be spent in a school. 
Still, as educated labor is more productive than 





uneducated labor,—as the civilized white produ- 
ces more ten-fold, by his own labor, than did the 
savage Indian, on the same soil—the actual pro- 
duct of the labor of the whole society may be in- 
creased by this devotion of time to education. 
So, ifone or more members of the association give 
their whole time to the invention and construction 
of improved implements in husbandry, and the 
like,the annual surplus still remains. 

But now, we will suppose that some of our so- 
ciety with their families leave their happy valley, 
and visit foreign.cities, and imbibe a taste for dis- 
play and luxury, and undertake to copy, at 
home, the style of living they have seen abroad. 
One procures a carriage and horses,'and persuades 
one of his neighbors to take care of his stable, 
and drive him and his family round the country 
for pleasure, while another builds an elegant 
house and devotes his whole time to ornamenting 
his grounds, and induces a couple of his neigh- 
bors to assist him in his schemes, while a third 
establishes a small theatre*or opera, and entices a 
part of the young people of the society to turn 
actors, and the whole community to give a por- 
tion of their time to witnessing their performan- 
ces. 

The young ladies, we may suppose, having now 
some idea of fashion and dress, instead of taking part 
in the labors incident to farm life, such as mak- 
ing the butter and cheese, and taking care of the 
house, devote all their time at home to working 
collars and undersleeves and embroidering their 
skirts. Beside all this, each of our ten families, 
which formerly supported itself, and had a large 
surplus, sends abroad and imports two or three 
servants, no matter of what color or nation, 
whose business it is not to work on the land, but 
to assist them to dress, to cook for them, and 
wait at their tables, to run to the door when the 
bell rings, and the like. 

A few of the society are still seen at work dili- 
gently on the land as formerly, but itisa dis- 
couraging task for them, while,others are so gay 
and thoughtless, and apparently so happy, with 
their servants and horses, and fine houses, and 
stylish clothes, and it is hard to keep their hearts 
in their business, and they begin to pine for 
change in their mode of life. 

Now look at our little community, and see an 
illustration of our leading idea. At the end of 
the year it appears that there are several families 
who have raised no crops. There.is abundance of 
good land lying idle close by. The few who have 
labored on in the old way, have enough for them- 
selves, and but little more. Instead of looking 
forward and providing a large surplus, when 
they saw the rest of the society wasting their time 
and substance, they have sympathized with the 
general feeling of contempt for their own calling, 
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and have planted and reaped but little. But all| For the New England Farmer. 


must eat, and prices go up higher and still high-| THOUGHTS UPON SOIL ANALYSIS AND 
er, and every body inquires why is it 80, and ECIFIC MANURES. 
looks abroad over the whole earth for an answer. { BY HENRY F. FRENCH. 

Our illustration is finished. It might readily} All plants, as well as animals, are composed of 
be carried more into detail, but it seem to us 80| certain elements, known to chemists, which ele- 
plain, that a wayfaring man, though almost a| ments were created ‘in the beginning” and have 
fool, may read it. The remedy is two-fold, and|continued to exist, in various forms, to the pres- 
will be eventually wrought out. The more sim-| ent time. 
ple style of life which our republican institutions} That atom, which is now part of a dew-drop, 
require, will become more respected, 2s it is,!has been also, perhaps, part of the life-blood of 
indeed, respectable. Ovr farmers will become) man, and part: of the sap of the vine. It may 
a more influential class in society, and will claim)have helped to moisten Pharaoh’s lips with 
their true position. Enlightened labor will, with| wine, and possibly rolled down in a tear, on the 
aid of steam and animal power, become more and|cheek of the penitent Magdalen. That atom, like 
more productive, and our crops, produced at less|every other, has existed from the creation, and 
cost, may be sold at lower prices. will continue to exist ‘till time shall be no 

In the meantime let us again urge on our Own|more.”” The chemist can separate, and weigh 
circle of readers, to make liberal arrangements|and measure the elements which constitute the 
for large crops the present season, in as much as,|plant. He can tell us of what it is composed, 
whatever we regard as the causes of the present/and their just proportions. This he calls ANn- 
crisis, their effects are likely to endure far beyond) atysis. ‘ 
the next harvest time. Then he examines the soil on which we would 
produce such a plant. It is manifest that the 

CULTIVATION OF MILLET. plant cannot grow, unless somewhere it finds 

Eps. Rvran:—In your paper of April 7th I the elements which compose it. The earth, the 

have read an article, under the head of *“ Cultiva- air, the water, must furnish every atom which 


tion of Millet,’’ which, without an explanation,|makes a part of the plant. The chemist thinks he 


might lead some of your readers to embark in the! knows what comes mainly from the air, and from 











cultivation of a crop in which they may be dis-| ‘. 
appointed. There are the three species of Poni-|@° "ine and dews of Heaven. Although there 


cum cultivated as millet, besides two or three|®Fé differences of opinion on this point, we will 
species of the Soryhum under the same common! assume that, substantially, this is known, and 


name. ; ; that the only remaining labor is, to ascertain 
Two of those species, Panicum Germanicum and 


. : |what the soil can furnish towards forming the 
Panicum Italicum, have round heads, much re- ene dt ly to th ‘] in the f f 
sembling what the farmers know as pigeon grass.|P'D, 2n¢ 10 Supply bo the som) in the form a 
[ have cultivated these two varieties in Western) ™anures, what the soil does not already contain. 
New York, but did not find them profitable.| For example, phosphate of lime makes a part 
The common or German millet grows with a stalk! of every grain of wheat. We assume that the 
four or five feet high, as large as a wheat straw] air and water will not furnish enough of this 
and coarser as feed for stock. The Panicum Rsheaidis ti Sule. W ” th 
miliaceum grows about three feet high, with a ee ee ee ee ow re 
broad leaf at each joint, the stalk terminating in|S%l, by a chemical analysis, and find no phos- 
a panicle, somewhat like a loose panicle of Poland| phate of lime, and nothing of which this com- 
oats. ‘There are two varieties of this species, one) pound can be made. Now, says the chemist, we 
having brown and the other yellow buds. This) ust supply to the soil. what is wanting—phos- 
species is found to be more profitable for cultiva-| ppy* ‘ ee ae 
tion than the two first named. From the smal] | Phate of lime, - — form. This illustrates the 
size of the stalk and the great proportion of|40ctrine of soil analysis and special manures. 
leaves, cattle and horses seem more fond of the| This theory is perfect, and I have no doubt is 


— of this species than they are of best timothy) practically useful, to a considerable extent. Of 
ay. f : ioe .'ta't ‘ 
An acquaintance of mine, summer before uel eggs raged om, se _— hee — 
raised one acre, from which he harvested and|™®24™Dg, ased upon — — = a tually 
threshed thirty bushels of seed, and the straw he| Prove successful, are questions about which the 
considered equal to three tons of timothy hay.| great minds of this, and of other lands, are not 
I conversed with a farmer the past week, who} yet agreed. 
raised it the last summer, who said ‘‘his crop! : 
was considerably injured by the drought, yet he! Whee we setae 8 the land, ty Bess of ~ 
considered it the most profitable crop he raised|©O™™02 manures, the same elements substantial- 
upon his farm, as both his cattle and horses were|ly that were taken from it, in other words, when 
more fond of it than they were of his best hay.’’| we consume our crops with our animals, and 
— — iy 72. panies, sr ag: — “* haul out from our barns and stables the product, 
1e cultivation of this crop depends upon the! .. : : 
species cultivated.— Rural New- Yorker. 4 [we dee pretty contain, both by thomy, aad’ ay 
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experience, that we supply the elements necessa- 
ry for the new crop. If, instead of this, how- 
ever, we were to return to the land the hay it- 
self, and the corn and the potatoes in their un- 
changed forms, and spread them on the surface, 
‘or plow them in, we should expect no such bene- 
ficial results. And why should we not? The 
manifest reason seems to be that the hay and 
the corn and the potatoes, though possessing all 
the required elements for a new crop, are not in 
the form in which the plants can appropriate 
them readily. It is not enough, then, that we 
apply to the soil merely the elements of which 
the required crops are composed. There must be 
reference always to the form in which these ele- 
ments exist. 

We readily see the absurdity of literally fol- 
lowing out these theories, although we often 
avail ourselves of them, to great advantage.— 
We see our cows, sometimes, chewing bones. 
We say, the poor animal needs phosphate of 
lime, she has been milked a long time, and milk 
contains lime, and so we give her some bone 
dust, which contains the phosphate of lime, and 
she eats it, and is cured of her determination to 
choke herself. So far, theory and experience 
seem to run together. But your heifer does not 
grow well. You know what a heifer is composed 
of, and according to the theory of supplying the 
very elements essential to the growth, suppose 
you offer her a quarter of beef! She ought to 
eat it, and thrive upon it, but she knows better. 

ne beef has all the elements, or many of them, 
in it which she requires, but not in the right 
form. 

These illustrations, absurd as they may, at 
first, seem, point to an important truth, and they 
make suggestions to which the chemist can give 
no satisfactory answer. 

Chemical analysis may give us the elements of 
plants and of soils, but it fails often to give us 
information whether or not these elements exist 
in a form to be readily taken up in the growth 
of the crop. A diamond and a piece of pure 
charcoal of the same weight, give by chemical 
analysis, precisely the same results. There is 
known to chemists a class of substances called 
Isomeric, (from the Greek, meaning, literally, 
equal parts,) denoting bodies composed of the 
same elements in the same proportions, but of 
different appearance and properties. The theory 
most commonly received as to this matter is this. 
Every substance is composed of small particles, 
which lie in contact with each other, and are 
called atoms. Between these atoms are inter- 
stices or pores. In light bodies, the atoms are 
not so close to each other, and are not so well 
fitted together, as in heavy bodies. In steam, for 
instance, the atoms occupy 1700 times as much 


space as in water. These atoms, if they really 
exist, are so small that they cannot be seen by 
the most powerful magnifying glass. 


We have a familiar illustration of the different 
forms assumed by the same substance, when we 
slowly cool a solution of saltpetre made in hot 
water, which will take the shape of crystals, 
whereas if suddenly cooled, it will assume no 
such forms. By what mysterious power Nature 
thus compels these particles to arrange them- 
selves in a fixed order, and to assume these regu- 
lar and beautiful shapes, the chemist does not 
pretend to understand. 


Professor Mapes, in the April number of the 
Working Farmer, has we)] illustrated this sub- 
ject in its application to fertilizers. Although, 
perhaps, the strongest sdvocate of soil analysis, 
and specific manures among us, he shows us the 
danger of relying on the chemist alone, for an es- 
timate of the value of manures. 


“The chemist tells us by analysis, that blood 
is composed of certain materials and water. All 
these materials exist in rocks, and may be sepa- 
ted from them. 


Now let us suppose ten square yards of soil to 
be fertilized by 10 lbs. of bullock’s blood, and 
another ten square yards of soil to be fertilized 
by the constituents which analysis shows to ex- 
ist in 10 lbs. of blood, and that these constituents 
shall not only undergo the greatest degree of me- 
chanjcal division by grinding, but they shall ab- 
solutely be placed in solution and applied to the 
soil, still, notwithstanding this great mechanical 
sub-division, the ten yards fertilized by the blood 
will yield double the amount of crop of that fer- 
tilized by the same constituents taken from the 
rocks. 

As another instance. Should we fertilize one 
piece of land with the bones of an animal, pre- 
viously heated to redness, so as to drive off the 
gelatine, fatty matter, etc., and leave phosphate 
of lime only, dissolving it before its application 
in sulphuric acid, and should fertilize another 
similar piece of land with the same amount of 
rae sage of lime taken from the rock as at the 

ocation at Dover, N. J., or Crown Point, Lake 
Champlain, and dissolve this also in sulphuric 
acid, we should find that the portion fertilized b 
the dissolved bones would yield a crop muc 
larger than that arising from the use of dissolved 
phosphate from the rock. 


This gives rise to the question. Does matter 
by its entering into animal and vegetable organ- 
isms, undergo any changes which are important 
for after a but which changes are not 
discoverable by chemical test or microscopic in- 
vestigation? Allexperiments seem to prove that 
isomeric —— although chemically alike, 
so far as analysis is capable of discovering con- 
ditions, really do differ in their adaptability for 
appropriation in organic life, and thus the ingre- 
dients found in the blood or bone of an animal, 
between the time of its leaving the original rock 
and becoming blood cr bone, may have occupied 
place in vegetable or animal life a thousand 





times, at each of which assimilation, growth, and 
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decay, it may have been more fully suited for its 
present advanced purposes, and thus the phos- 
phate of lime and other constituents of blood 
may differ in their applicability for re-appropria- 
tion, from the same materials in a less advanced 
state. We all know that when a plant or ani- 
mal decays, or is consumed in any way, that its 
ultimates pass back either to the soil or the at- 
mosphere, and are re-united in some new organ- 
ic form ; no one particle is ever put out of exis- 
tence—and may not this be the cause why many 
manures are to be found so much more effective 
than others of similar composition ? 

All know that the ultimates contained in a 
green crop, when applied to the soil from origi- 
nal sources, will pcg on no such result as is 
consequent upon the plowing under of a green 


crop. 

We all know that night-soil, urine of animals, 
stable manure, etc., produce effects in vegetable 
growth not to be arrived at by the use of the 
some constituents direct from the rocks.’’ 


The article from which the above extract is 
made is entitled, ‘‘Advancement of ultimates by 
their use in organic Nature.’”’ I have placed in 
italics the leading thought suggested. Whether 
it be founded in truth or not, it certainly is in- 
genious, and plausible. If the atoms or particles 
of matter, which have once formed a part of a 
plant or animal, are thereby changed in form, so 
as to be more readily taken again into vegetable 
growth, it may be further interesting to inquire, 
by what processes, in the laboratory or out, these 
peculiar forms may be destroyed or preserved. _ 

The idea that they are thus changed, and that 
neither chemistry nor any other science can de- 
tect the change, gives new support to the old 
fashioned notion, that experience is better than 
theory. H. F. F. 


ANIMALS FORETELLING THE 
WEATHER. 


INSTINCT AND REASON. 

It is said that the woodcock in New-Jersey is 
building its nest, this year, in open and moist 
places ; and old huntsmen predict in consequence 
that the summer will beadry one. ‘There was 
a time when science, or what was called such, 
laughed at signs of this description, as no better 
than ‘‘old women’s tales ;’’ but though many of 
them are still unreliable, a larger observation of 
nature has taught that animals have an instinct, 
which not unfrequently becomes prophetic, as in 
this example. At last year’s meeting of the 
American Association for the advancement of 
Science, a curious paper was read on this sub- 
ject, by Mr. N. B. Thomas, of Cincinnati, who 
had, for several years, studied the habits of ani- 
mals in reference to the indications which they 
might afford respecting the weather. He showed 
that birds, if the season was to be a windy or 
wet one, build their nests in sheltered places ; 
but, if it was to be dry, in localities more ex- 
posed ; that certain kinds of snails always came 
out, and crept up the limbs of trees several days 
before rain; and that locusts, wasps, and other 
insects were invariably to be found under leaves, 








and in the hollow trunks of trees, hours before a 
storm set in. : 
The sagacity thus displayed, if we may call it 
such, seems to put the higher reason of man to 
shame. In vain do our most expert savans en- 
deayor to predict the character of an approach- 
ing season, or even to foretell, a few days in ad- 
vance, the condition of the weather. The wood- 
cock that unerringly fixes its nest in the spot 
best suited for the coming summer, or the snail 
whose tubercles begin to grow ten days before 
the rain they are preparing to receive, appear, 
at first sight, to surpass the more developed men. 
But the inferiority of those lower orders of ani- 
mals is in tre quantity of their endowments, 
rather than in the equality ; they have a single 
faculty developed to an extraordinary degree, 
while man has, as it were, faculties almost infi- 
nite. In thus adaptizing each organization to 
its special position, the wisdom of the Creator is 
forcibly exhibited.—Philadelphia Ledger May 9. 
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THE BLUE BIRDS---CURE FOR BLACK 
KNOT. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—The blue bird returned to 
us this year on the 23d of March, eleven days 
later than the date of their return last year. 
The robins were first seen on the 13th day of 
March, making their return some seventeen days 
later than last year. Now, as the season was 
quite as forward and mild as that of Jast spring, 
| wonder if the little travellers did not wake a 
mistake in their almanac, or if, like man, they 
have not degenerated from their ancestors.of pa- 
triarchal times, who knew “their appointed 
time.’’ By the way, Mr. Editor, did you ever 
see or hear of a white ‘thair bird?’’ You proba- 
bly know the little fellow, a species of sparrow, 
sometimes called chipping bird, who loves to come 
round the house and make himself at home. 
Well, not long since we saw one in a flock, per- 
fectly white, its little feathery coat pure as snow. 

Another fact I have been treasuring some time 
to send to you, though, if I mistake not, the 
remedy named has been proposed before, but in 
this it has stood the test of trial. A friend of 
ours was at work in his garden one day, about 
two years since, and about to cut down a plum 
tree which was half covered with these black 
knots, so common and so troublesome to the fruit- 
grower. Ile had some spirits of turpentine near, 
and he suddenly bethought himself to make an 
experiment with this tree before destroying it. 
Hie cut the knots with a sharp knife down to the 
wood, and made a thorough application of the 
turpentine. Months passed, the tree lived, did 
well, and the black knot was destroyed. Since 
then he has been very successful with this rem- 
edy, and so have others who have followed his 
example. Yours truly, A. E. Porrsr. 





Prorits or Orcuarps.—A distinguished agri- 
culturist, who has 1000 apple trees, and intends 
to set out as many more, says that if apples will 


sell at 25 cents per bushel, they are his most 
profitable crop ; and if they will not sell, they 
are the cheapest food he can raise for all kinds of 
animals. 
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THE OAKES PRIZE COW. 


So much has been written and said about this 
celebrated animal, that it has been thought de- 
sirable to state what is known of her origin and 
history. 

She was purchased by Mr. Caleb Oakes, of Dan- 
vers, in the year 1813, then five years old, having 
been originally bought by Mr. B. Goodridge, of 
Danvers, at the age of two years, from the drove 
of a Mr. Copp, drover, from Randolph, Vt. 
She was recommended to Mr. Copp as being cne 
of a breed celebrated for its milking qualities. 
She was of a dark-red color, rather under size, 
and described by Mr. Goodridge as ‘‘high and 
broad behind, having a straight back, large belly, 
small neck and head, fine horns, bright eye, and 
in all respects symmetrical and handsome.’’ While 
in ene of Mr. Goodridge she had her first 
calf, which, at the age of four wéeks, made first- 
rate veal, weighing over twenty pounds the quar- 
ter. Mr. Oakes made from Lr the first ycar, 
and without over-feeding, nq less than one hun- 
dred and eighty pounds of butter. In the next 
year (1814) he gave her ten or twelve bushels of 
meal, and made three hundred pounds of butter. 
In 1815 he gave her from thirty to thirty-five 
bushels of meal, and made over four hundred 
pounds of butter. In 1816 she calved on the 5th 
of April, and the calf, being very fine and fat, 
was killed on the 8th of May; after which, she 
had © pax pasturage all the season, and was al- 
lowed one bushel of meal a week, together with 
all her skimmed milk. In June of that year, Mr. 
Oakes weighed her milk, and found that she gave 
ten quarts at night, weighing twenty-six and a 
half pounds, and seven quarts in the morning, 
weighing eighteen pounds ; in all, forty-four and 
a half pounds a day. 

The quantity of butter made in the year 1816 
was as follows :— 


Before the calf was killed. .....ce,sceseee 17 pounds 

BF UD. cccccscvevcocecccccedvcccecsoscce 144 “ 

M Thi ccccoececoccedeveceséccsonéeaseuié =. 

OH Brccccovecnssscceccoccodsnccceccsses 17% « 

PONG Br nccvgcecccevccscecopséadvccssesaeed 96 C® 

6 FD. cocccccccccccccccesdgseevcesescesen 18, * 
STD. .cccvccccocsesocs cegeesacdoceconssd 17 

© Be csccvcocascccccccosnsbeesoiseceunn 3 « 

FO Brcccvcecescecocovestpedhcncesceteas ie 66 

F i ccovecencecteccecsesvepanececesoss 

© TT ceccccececesoccccceooensccesecedes se & 

© PE cctccosconerccccnupeebecetdesegseons 16 

© Bh ccdscccccccesoestsocesecetessoeses | aes 

MUgast %.ccccccccccccccccceccescecccccecs Tike 

FS Mrccccccccceccdeccoenteocscesosere 6 « 

BS Bha ccccccccewovccccceesocseoossons w ¢« 

GB BBa coccccccccccvcesescepoesecosdeee mu « 
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6 LL. coccccccccccccsesccgccooscese | a 

“ We ccecccccccceceseseesseaeeiet mm 

a BB. cccccccccccscsccscccccscocece 1% « 

Qetdhel B. cecceccconqesccocsscceccedocssecs 163 “ 
OH Bi scveccccccenccctoccssascosgoter 15 

6 Di cccccccncecccesucesccesvencsses “uw 

BS Brccccccenscovcccecemsecsecescess w « 

Weveber Fo cccccccecveceescccccccccccces _  ¢ 

“ Wiceccccvcccccsesveccsceeceus 3 

“ Biccccccccccccccecescvceccccoce » © 

« BB cocvececenmcccesooccsseecsoes mw ¢ 

DOMME BRe co cccccocsecvcccscscccscences 4 « 

« Wu ccceveccccoscesccesecccccececs 10 4 

Dota. cccccccccccccccccceccscccocecececed 4844 


As late as the 28th of December, she gave 
eight quarts of milk per day. While in the pos- 
session of Mr. Oakes she had four calves, and 
suckled each of them over four weeks, besides 


day. The butter made from her was of a superior 
quality. ’ 
This cow received the prize of the State Society 
at the Brighton Show, in 1816. She was pur- 
chased of Mr. Oakes by Hon. Josiah Quiney, who 
afterwards sold her to Colonel Samuel Jaques, of 
Ten Hills Farm, Charlestown. The cut-which is 
here presented, is pronounced by these gentlemen 
to be an accurate and admirable likeness of this 
remarkable animal. It is well known that she 
never produced - equal to herself for 
milking qualities. The effect _— her consti- 
tution, by surfeiting and over-feeding, for the 
purpose of increasing her milk, in all probability, 
materially affected the character of her progeny, 
none of which are known to have been raised till 
after the year 1816.—Agriculture of Massachu- 
setts, for 1854. 





For the New England Farmer. 


NEW BUDDING KNIFE. 

Messrs. Epirors :—Having seen the decided 
advantage of using a thin-bladed knife for split- 
ting the stock in grafting, I am desirous of in- 
forming my brother amateurs that they can find 
at Kineman & Hasam’s, 128 Washington Street, 
Boston ,one of the best instruments (in my esti- 
mation,) which has ever been got up for cleft 
grafting. 

The hint for making it was derived from Prof. 
I. P. Kirtland, who y bt had much experience 
in grafting cherries. 

ts main value is for small stocks, which are 
rather cut than split by this process. 

Dedham, April 16, 1855. Esen Wicur. 





Remarxs.—We have looked at the knife men- 
tioned, and should think it a decided improve- 
ment on any we have before seen. 





Quick Worx.—It was once the fashion to wear 
coats, the material for which had not long before 
been on the back of the sheep. For rapidity of 
work in this way, I know nothing that can com- 

te with the achievement of Coxeter, of Green- 
‘ham Mills, near Newbury. He had a couple of 
South Down sheep shorn at his factory, at five 
o’clock in the morning ; the wool thus produced 
was put through the usual processes ; and, by a 
quarter past six in the evening, it resulted in a 
complete damson-colored coat, which was worn 
at an evening party by Sir John Throckmorton. 
A wager for a thousand guineas was won by this 
feat, with three-quarters of an hour to spare. 
The sheep were roasted whole, and devoured at a 
splendid banquet. In one day they afforded com- 
fort to both the inward and the outward man.— 
Habits and Men. 





Burrer.—Though butter may be considered as 
one of the most common of all ordinary things, 
yet the ancients were nearly, if not entirely, ig- 
norant of its existence. The older translators of 
Hebrew seemed to think that they had met with 
it in Scripture, but most modern biblical critics 
agree that what was formerly interpreted butter, 








signified milk or cream, or, more properly, sour 


thick milk. The word referred to plainly alludes 
furnishing to the family one quart of milk per| 


to a liquid, as it appears that the substance 
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meant was used for washing the feet, and that it 
was imbibed, and had an intoxicating influence. 
It is well known that mares’ milk, when sour, 
has a similar effect. Those acquainted with the 
authorized version of the Bible would infer, on 
reading the 30th chapter of Proverbs, that butter 
was prepared by shaking or beating ; the original, 
however, signifies pressing or squeezing, evidently 
meaning milking, and not the making of butter. 
Herodotus, in his account of the Scythians, makes 
obscure mention of butter. This is the oldest 
reference known. 





AGRICULTURE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

The volume of Agricultural Transactions of 
Massachusetts, for 1854, has just been issued, and 
will compare favorably with those of any pre- 
ceding years, and with volumes of the same char- 
acter from any other State. The character of 
the New York Transactions is different from this, 
inasmuch as they contain elaborate and careful 
surveys of some of the counties, including their 
early settlement, geography, topography, geologi- 
cal formations, and natural history, together with 
whatever there is in them of a curious or re- 
markable nature. We trust the day is not far 
distant when Massachusetts will find it for her 
interest to develop the agricultural resources of; 
this Commonwealth, something after the example 
given us by our New York friends. She has 
done nobly, already, we confess, in the numerous 
works which have been produced from time to 
time by order of the Legislature, and among 
which are the Four Reports on Agriculture, by 
Mr. Colman, Reports on Geology, by Dr. Hitch- 
cock, on the Ichthyology and Herpetology, by D. 
H. Storer, on Ornithology, by W. B.O. Peabody, 
on the Herbaceous Flowering Plants of Mass., 
by C. Dewey, on the Quadrupeds, by E. Emmons, 
on Insects Injurious to Vegetation, by T. W. Har- 
ris, on the Invertebrata, comprising the Mollusca, 
Crustacea, Arnelida, and Radiata, by A. A. Gould, 
also something upon Zoology and Botany, and the 
Report on the Trees and Shrubs growing nat- 
urally in the Forests of Massachusetts, by G. B. 
Emerson. 

This volume, as well as that of last year on the 
general agriculture of the State, has been col- 
lected and compiled with great care and ability 
by Cuartzs L. Fur, Esq., the Seeretary of the 
Board, and is not only a credit to the State, to 
the Board, and the Secretary, but will prove of 
eminent service to the farmers themselves. We 
hope at some future time to speak more in de- 
tail, and present some of the contents of the vol- 
ume. The Secretaries of Farmers’ Clubs in 
any towns in this State, who wish to procure 
copies of this work for distribution to members, 
should address the Secretary of the Board of Ag- 
riculture at the State House. These volumes, as 
well as the reports of the Secretary, are sent to 





those agricultural papers which are sent by way of 
exchange to the office of the Board of Agricul- 


ture. 





Lumperinc.—A correspondent at Holderness 
informs us that Messrs. Fisk and Norcross are 
coming down the Merrimac witha drive of fifteen 
million feet of lumber. They are now passing 
Holderness and Plymouth, and so far have had an 
excellent run. For a motive power they have 
sixty oxen and one hundred and seventy-five men, 
besides the river, which is now in good navigable 
order—for logs. 

It is a very exciting and interesting sight to see 
the great logs rushing down the river, now piling 
up in unshapely masses against the recks in the 
rapids, and now drifting in immense rafts into the 
eddies. The men and oxen have as much to do as 
they can well attend to. The lumbermen of 
Messrs. Fisk and Norcross are all temperate men 
and fine athletic fellows. The far-famed New Eng- 
land dish of baked beans constitutes one of their 
chief articles of food while descending the river, 
and it is cooked-and served up in the lumbermen’s 
vamp in a style which would do eredit to the 
most accomplished cuisinier. Their process of 
cooking is this: In the evening they build a huge 
fire upon the ground, and as soon as there is a 
plentiful supply of coals, they fill a huge earthen 
pot with half a bushel or a bushel of beans, and 
a few pounds of pork, and cover it over with a 
aah 9 of embers and ashes; and when it is 
opened at breakfast time the next morning, it is 
found to contain a hot and savory mess, which, 
with a good supply of strong coffee and other ac- 
cessories, furnishes a meal fit. for a President.— 
Boston Journal. 





Tue Cuzarest Foop.—One hundred pounds of 
good wheat flour contain 90 pounds of pure nu- 
tritive matter and 10 pounds of water. One 
hundred pounds of potatoes contain from 20 to 
25 pounds of nutritive matter depending upon 
the quality of the potatoes, say 224 pounds, upon 
an average, consisting almost entirely of starch, 
and 774 pounds of water and inert matter. It 
requires, therefore, exactly four hundred pounds 
of potatoes to supply the same amount of nutri- 
ment that one hundred pounds of wheat flour 
supply. The best potatoes weigh about 64 lbs. 
to the bushel, and a bushel contains 15 1-5 lbs. 
of nutriment. At two dollars per bushel, or fif- 
ty cents a peck, the retail price lately in our 
markets, the nutritive portion of potatoes costs a 
fraction over thirteen cents a pound, which is 
equivalent to twenty-three dollars and fifty cents 
for a barrel of good flour. While flour has 
doubled in price only, potatoes have increased at 
four-fold rate.—Philadelphia Ledger. 





te We have received from Mr. Jeprpian Kir- 
BoRN, South Strafford, Vt., a fine specimen of 
Maple Sugar, of his own manufacture. We are 
thankful to our friends for remembering us 80 
liberally, and can assure them that their favors 
are always appreciated. 





( After protracted droughts, copious rains have 
at last fallen through Georgia, South Carolina and 
Alabama. - 
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For the New England Farmer. 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

Mr. Brown :—I have made up the following 
little items from my memorandums, thinking 
they may possibly be of use to somebody, and 
send them to you for publication, if you think 
best. 

Rearina Catves.—-I have sometimes raised 
calves by allowing them to suckle cows for the 
first three or four months after birth, sometimes 
by giving them milk to drink for about the same 
period, and, in one or two instances, for want of 
milk, have brought them up on gruel. Latterly 
[ have practised the following mode, and think it, 
on the whole, the best of any I have tried : 

Take the calf from its dam when a few days 
or a week old, according to the condition of the 
cow’s bag, and learn it to drink new milk, warm 
from the cow, feeding it thus, twice a day till 
four or six weeks old. Then begin quite gradu- 
ally to lessen the quantity of new milk, adding, 
in place of that taken away, an equal measure 
of skimmed milk—the milk, previous to skim- 
ming, having stood about twelve hours, and, be- 
for: it is given to the calf, having been warmed 
to the temperature of the new milk. So gradu- 
ate the reduction of the new and the addition of 
the skimmed milk, that the latter shall consti- 
tute the entire mess for the calf when it arrives 
at the age of eight or nine weeks. When the 
calf is five or six weeks old, give it a few dry 
oats, say a moderate handful daily, and increase 
a little at a time, till at and after ten weeks of 
age the calf shall receive about a pint per day ; 
also, at the age cf five weeks, begin to feed a 
little nice fine hay. When the calf is ten weeks 
old, the milk it receives may be that which has 
stood longer than twelve hours before being 
skimmed ; also at and after this age, the quantity 

‘of milk may be gradually lessened, and water 
substituted for the milk taken away, so that 
when the calf is twelve or fourteen weeks old, 
the milk shall be wholly withdrawn, and the calf 
shall receive oats, hay and water, or shall be 
turned off to good pasturage. 

Thus managed, the calf will never know when 
it was weaned from milk—will have no season of 
repining and falling away in flesh, or remaining 
stationary in growth—will have no troublesome 
habit, after the time for weaning, of sucking 
cows that may chance to be in the pasture or 
yard with it, and will be quite as large, plump 
and symmetrical when a yearling, as though it 
had been reared by the more expensive mode of 
suckling a cow. During the winter preceding 
the period when the calf becomes a yearling, it 
should be fed on the best of fine hay, with one 
quart of dry oats, or six to eight quarts of 
mashed roots, daily. It is not a good practice to 





feed meal to young calves, either before or after 
weaning, the meal being too heating, injuring 
digestion and bringing on purging, and worse 
still, if fed freely, causing the calf to grow out 
of shape, picked and scrawny. It is also difficult 
to rear a nice well-shaped calf on gruel, because 
of the meal of which the gruel is in part made, 
and because the quality for forming well-developed 
bone and a well-shaped body, which milk emi- 
nently possesses, is too much lacking in the gruel. 

Cure ror Puraine.—Take of pulverized com- 
mon white chalk, and of. ginger, each a table- 
spoonful, put the same into the calf’s milk, and 
stir well while the calf is drinking it—the ten- 
dency of the chalk being to settle on the bottom 
of the pail or trough. 1 have used this remedy 
for a dozen years or more, and haye recommended 
it to many persons during the time. However, 
if a calf is carefully watched from day to day, 
and fed on proper food, suitably warmed, there 
will seldom be any occasion to treat him for any 
malady. 

To Cure tHe Garcer.—A writer in the Ohio 
Farmer says that a cow affected by garget may 
be cured by rubbing the bag thoroughly, in all 
parts, with raw linseed oil; that one application 
is usually sufficient, if done on the first appear- 
ance of the disorder, and that two or three rub- 
bings will, in any case, effect a cure. He also 
states that he has seen cows from whose bags, by 
reason of garget, no milk could’ be drawn, so far 
cured in forty-eight hours that they would give 
nearly as much milk as previous to the attack, 
and show no further symptoms of the disease. 

To remove Vermin From Cartie.—Dissolve 
camphor gum in new rum, making the liquid 
pretty strong of camphor, and apply it on various 
parts of the body of the animal. It is.a harmless 
application, so far as the animal is concerned, 
leaving the coat free and clear, but destroys the 
lice. In about two or three weeks after the first 
application, rub on the liquid again, in order to 
kill the young vermin that may have hatched out 
after the first rubbing. I know of no safe appli- 
eation which will prevent the eggs or nits from 
hatching. 

To PREVENT Frey Mice rrom Girpiinc TREES.— 
In passing over the farm of Mr. Solyman Cune, 
of this town, a few days ago, I saw the following 
plan in use to secure his fruit trees from the 
depredations of field mice, they having formerly 
caused him much vexation and loss by eating off 
the bark of his trees. Small blocks of slitwork- 
stuff, sawed say four to six inches long, are pro- 
vided, and bored partly through, lengthwise, with 
a 14 inch auger; ratsbane and Indian meal 
are mixed together, in the proportion of one- 
fourth of a pound of ratsbane to two quarts of 
meal; into the hole in each block is put a tea- 
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spoonful of this mixture, and a block is placed| 


near each tree, the bored end lying a little the 
lowest, to keep out rain; the blocks are covered 


with boards, some two feet or so long, and of 


suitable width ; and the mice, on approaching a 
tree, run under the board for shelter, eat of the 
ratsbane.and meal, and die, and the tree escapes 
uninjured. _ I examined many of Mr. Cune’s 
trees, to see how the plan worked, and in no case 
discovered any injury to the bark by mice. 


F. Hoxproox. 
Brattleboro’, April 25, 1855. 





SCATTER YE SEEDS. 


Scatter ye seeds, and flowers will spring; 
Strew them at broadcast o’er hill and glen; 

Sow in your garden, and time will bring 
Bright flowers, with seeds to scatter again. 


Scatter ye seeds—nor think them lost, 

Though they fall amid leaves and are buried in earth ; 
Spring will awake them, though heedlessly tossed, 

And to beautiful flowers those seeds will give birth. 


Scatter ye seeds ; tire not, but toil ; 
*Tis the work of life, *tis the labor of man 5; 

In the head, in the heart, and on earth’s own soil, 
Sow, gather and sow, through life’s own span. 


Scatter ye seeds in the field of mind— 
Seeds of flowers, with seeds of grain; 

In the spring and summer, sweet garlands ye’ll find, 
And in autumn ye’ll reap rich fruits for your pain. 


Scatter ye seeds in the garden of heart, 

Seeds of affection, of truth, and of love ; 
Cultivate carefully each hidden part, 

And thy flowers will be seen by angels above. 


Scatter ye seeds—the seeds of Hope ; 
Plant in your bosom the Tree of Life— 

Then the flowers here budding in Heaven shall ope, 
And in Heaven will ripen the fruits of strife. 


Then scatter ye seeds each passing year ; 
Sow amid winds and storms of rain— 

Hope give thee courage, Faith cast out fear, 
God will requite thee with infinite gain. 





INDIAN CORN----ITS CULTURE. 


In those sections of our country adapted to its 
production, (and they cover almost its whole 
area,) Indian corn is one of the most remunerat- 
ing crops which can be grown, and each year 
adds to its importance in the eyes of farmers. 
The large use which may be made of this produce 
in feeding and fattening animals, and also for hu- 
man food, renders it an article of much value for 
consuinption on the farm, and the demands of 
both foreign and home markets are such that any 
surplus may always be disposed of at remunerat- 
ing prices, Asauniform rule,the product peracres 
is more in proportion with the care used in the 
preparation of the soil, the planting, and culture, 
than most other grains—the crop being less liable 
to blights or diseases, and the attacks of insects. 

No plant repays more richly an abundant sup- 
ply of manure. On a suitable soil—with climate 
to match,—its growth is large, rapid, and healthy, 
and it is a gross feeder, seldom injuriously affected 
by the quality or quantity of the fertilizers ap- 
plied. ‘Though corn, like other plants, has its 


favorite aliment—-yet it possesses a greater power 
‘than most of assimilating the different manures 
‘to its use. Hence in a series of crops to which it 
|is desirable to apply large quantities of the coarsest 
‘manures, it is the best which can be chosen to re- 
\ceive them. ‘To restore worn out lands to a high 
state of fertility by this means, and yet to pro- 
‘duce constant returns, give a large application of 
| fertilizing material, plant to corn, and follow with 
| the lesser grains and clover,—a course often taken 
by our most enterprising and intelligent farmers. 

It is impossible to mark out a plan of procedure 
‘adapted to the wants and circumstances of all 
who will plant corn,—but from the course which 
one pursues successfully many others can gather 
hints which they can adapt to their own use with 
profit. Sward ground or clover leys are almost 
universally employed for raising corn ;—let us 
speak of their preparation for that purpose, and 
the after-management of the crop. 

Apply, during the J ages: month, from thirty 
to fifty two-horse loads of barn-yard manure to 
the sward land intended for corn, and plow it 
under as soon as may be, as neatly and perfectly 
as possible, and at least eight or nine inches 
deep. If the manure is rather coarse, it is more 
important that the plowing be well done, so as to 
cover it well, and thus ensure its speedy decay. 
Then, with a good harrow or cultivator, or bet- 
ter—a gang plow—reduce the surface to as fine 
tilth as it can be without disturbing the sod. 
Mark out the rows about three and one-half feet 
apart, if it is to be planted by hand, which, un- 
less one has a machine which will give rows both 
ways, is the best for small fields. 

Plant according to the weather—the first half 
of May used to be the time—and when the corn 
is up so that it can be seen readily, pass through 
with a one-horse cultivator, and then dress with 
a mixture of ashes, plaster and salt—a handful 
to each hill. In a few days cultivate again and 
dress carefully with the hoe, leaving four or five 
plants to each hill; and keep the soil, by fre- 
quent harrowing and hoeing, light and clear as 
long as the size of the corn will admit of the 
sage of the horse and cultivator between the 
rows. And, throughout the season, allow no 
weeds to steal the fertility of the land and rob the 
present and future crops of the nutriment properly 
their due. It is astonishing how much effect can 
be produced by mere culture, even with a small 
application of manure. A fine deep, oft-stirred 
soil, seems to have resources in itself, or to gather 
them from the air and rain, which a hard, half- 
tilled soil knows nothing about. 

All experience and experiment go to show that 
a rich, deep soil (naturally or artificially so) and 
thorough culture, are, more than any thing else, 
the great requisites for raising a great crop of 
Indian corn. The variety must be suited to the 
locality—our short summers needing a kind that 
grows rapidly and matures early, while South 
and West the larger and coarser kinds are more 
productive. (And, we may add, that this article 
will scarcely apply to other than Northern local- 
ities.) A well-drained loam is, perhaps, the most 


congenial soil for the corn crop. 
flourish upon sour, wet land, nor will the ma- 
nures it requires there produce the effect desired. 
If, also, the soil be deep and frequently worked, 
drought and its opposite have much less effect on 
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the corn crop. In short, thorough farming—jwas capable of. Ina few days the wound was 
every thing well and seasonably perfurmed—is/|healed, and in a short time she was laying eggs 
appreciated and repaid as well by this, as by any |again. sap 
product to which the farmer can turn his atten-| The Farmer comes to us, bringing a multiplicity 
tion.— Rural New- Yorker. of good things. Iam glad to see it take such a 

stand against intemperance and slavery. Have 
occasionally seen a notice of revivals of’ religion, 
and such news is cheering to every Christian 
STONE FOR BUILDING. reader. Joun Fiske. 
Holliston, Feb., 1855. F 





For the New England Farmer. 


Frrenp Brown :—About a year ago, | saw in 
the Farmer some remarks from you upon stone 
buildings, requesting some one to write upon For the New England Farmer. 
subject, as to the expense between stone an 
wood. I have been Soules to see something PRUNING. ; 
written upon the subject, from some one better} Mr. Evrror :—I have lately noticed some of my 
qualified than myself. I constructed a dwelling-|neighbors, with jackknife, handsaw and hatchet 
house, about eighteen years since, of this ever-| in hand, attacking their fruit trees as though 
enduring material, ol 4 have found it, as you/they were enemies whom it was their pcan to 
then remarked, ‘‘much less expensive to keep in| wound and mutilate and disable by all means in 
repair, and warmer in winter and cooler in sum-|their power. After the battle has been fought 1 
mer,’ &e. As to the first cost, I think it not|have seen the ground covered with branches, and 
much more expensive than wood ; and if I were|in some cases, with heads and trunks lying scat- 
to build again, I should build of stone, though in| tered iu all directions around the scathed and 
some manner different from what I built at first.|bleeding trees, that remain like wounded and 
I should use cement instead of lime, and should|maimed soldiers, after a hard fought conflict. 
not guage the stone to a width and layin courses|And the trophies of the victory thus obtained 
as brick, as this is more expensive. But I should|are carried off by whole cart-loads, in the shape 
split out stone underpinning, long or short, as of sound, healthy sprouts and branches, covered 
they might happen to be, of sufficient thickness|with leaf and fruit-bud, and consigned to the 
to square the mi where needed, as against win-| wood-pile. 
dows, doors and corners, and chink up so as to| Itseems to me, sir, that these good neighbors 
make strong work. In this way I built the L|of mine are trying an experiment to see how much. 

rt of my house, and it is much less expensive. injury they can inflict upon their trees, without 
P think where stone is near at hand and of the|destroying their lives. When the Inquisitors 
right kind, the walls of a house can be erected in|stretch a heretic upon the rack, they place a sur- 
this way as cheap as wood. And it is strange,|geon by his side, with his fingers upon the pulse, 





where stones are plenty, people do not build mare|to decide when the torture has been carried to 
with this enduring substance, especially when|the limits of human endurance. But not so with 
lumber is so high. our tree-trimmers. They seem to think that 

Many have an idea that a stone house is damp|there is no limit to the endurance of vegetable 
and unhealthy, but it is not so if constructed |life. This subject has often been referred to in 
rightly. The wood-work should be set off from/your paper, and the evil consequences of such a 
the stone, giving room for the air. The house [}course have been frequently _— out. But 





built is thirty-nine by twenty-nine feet ; the ay-|the fact that this practice still continues, shows 
erage thickness of stone on the lower story is one|that enough has not yet been said. ‘Line upon 
foot—upper story eight inches. The expense of|line, and precept upon precept,” seems to be the 
the walls at the time it was built, about $400.|only way in which truth can be fixed in the pub- 
It has cost but a trifle to keep it in repair com-|lic mind. If those who pursue this course will 
pared to that of wood. watch their trees carefully, and observe the ef- 
As much is said and done in these days about|fects of their treatment for two or three years, 
poultry, I add a word; if not for the benefit of|I think they will be satisfied, that it is not only 
owners of fowls, it may afford some relief to the|useless, but highly injurious. When the trees 
poor biddie while in distress. I lost a number of|are trimmed in March, April and May, as soon as 
fowls, year after year, by a disease in the crop.|the warm weather comes on, and the sap presses 
There seemed to be a stoppage, and most of thejinto and distends the sap vessels, it bursts out of 
food they ate would remain there, till it swelled|the recently wounded vessels, and runs down and 
so much it became a burden; they would linger|blackens and poisons the bark, and causes it to 
along a, week or two, then die. At last I tried|crack and separate from the underlying albur- 
an experiment upon a hen that was about to dic.|num, and thus effectually b pris the healing of 
I laid the fowl on its back,and while my son held|the wound. Gangrene and death of a portion of 
the legs and head, with a sharp knife I cut a slit,|the wood necessarily follow. Where several such 
an inch or more in length, in the skin, then cut! wounds are made in a tree, its whole constitution 
the skin of the crop cross ways, in form of an X,|will soon become impaired. It ceases to grow, 
and with a crooked wire hooked out the contents. |and in a few years droops and dies. 
The crop was stuffed full of grass and grain, and| ‘Trees that are trimmed the least, will general- 
scented very much. 1 washed the inside of the|ly be found to be the most vigorous, and to devel- 
crop clean with cold water, then with a needle = the best formed and most beautiful heads. 
and strong thread sewed it up, and after that the| Now and then, a limb that is putting forth in an 
outward skin. I then set the hen down upon the|inconvenient direction, or in a direction which 
floor, when she immediately went off singing, ex-|will injure the symmetry of the head, should be 
pressing all the thankfulness the poor creature!taken away. A limb that is shooting out more 
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sigpeely than the rest, may be shortened, and 
when two limbs are chafing each other, one may 
be removed. Shoots that grow from the trunk, 
will generally die or cease to grow, when nature 
has no further service for them to perform. The 
idea of cutting out the whole central portion of an 
—_ tree, to let in the sun, is wholly erroneous. 

he tree is thus deprived of a —_ portion of its 
lungs,as well as of many of its best bearing branch- 
es. In our climate the fruit, so far from requir- 
ing the direct rays of the scorching sun in mid- 
summer, requires to be protected from its rays b 
the foliage which nature has provided. The di- 
rections given in English books for the cultiva- 
tion of fruit, are adapted to the moist and cloudy 
atmosphere of England. The attempt to apply 
them to the cultivation of fruit in our climate, 
has led to the adoption of much erroneous prac- 
tice. 

The best time for general pruning is a mooted 
question among intelligent men. But my own 
belief is that the proper time, in this climate at 
least, is in June and July, when the leaves have 
attained their full size, and are in full health and 
vigor, and are elaborating an abundance of = 
In this state, a fresh wound will commence heal- 
ing atonce. New bark is rapidly formed to cov- 
er the wound. It is the Toietine sap from 
which the new bark as well as all the other tis- 
sues of the tree is formed. When this sap, prop- 
erly elaborated in the leaves, is not furnished to 
the formative vessels, no new growth of any kind 
is effected. Hence it is only when the leaves are 
in a condition to perform their proper office, that 
the new growth necessary to effect the healing of 
a wound can be accomplished. J. R. 

Concord. 





For the New England Farmer. 


HARD AND STONY LAND. 


Mr. Brown :—There was an article in your 
last week’s paper, over the signature of ‘A Tiller 
of Hard fd Stony Soil,’’ and, as I happen to be 
located on such soil, I thought I would say a 
few words to encourage my brother to labor with 
patience and perseverance to overcome those nat- 
ural defects. If there isa more hard and stony 
place in Massachusetts than Cape Ann, I hope 
never to see it. The writer complains that the 
improved agricultural implements are not adapted 
to such soils, and of plows in particular. He 
says the plows forty or fifty years ago would do 
the work better than the present ones. I cannot 
tell how good the plows were in his section of the 
country, but I can well remember the one that 
my father made use of fifty-five years “0 It 
was from nine to ten feet long ; the mould board 
was covered with old hoes, iron hoops, and a few 
old ox-shoes, to fill up the vacant places. It re- 
y oor four yoke of oxen to draw it, two men to 

rive, and one to assist in managing it; and 


when it was thrown out by a stone, it required 
at least four feet to get it in again. Now my 
nephew can take one yoke of oxen, and one of 
Ruggles, Nourse & Mason’s No. 2 Eagle plows, 
— perform far better work alone on the same 
and. 


There is great improvement in other agricul- 


tural implements, hay and manure forks in par- 
ticular, that we can make use of, as well as those 





who are loeated on a better soil. . If we are lo- 
cated on a hard and stony soil, we can improve it 
by clearing off the pose stones, and depositing 
them in the low and springy places, in the shape 
of blind drains. I have .made use of all my 
small stones in this way for twenty years past, 
and find it to be my best land that used to be 
principally covered with bulrushes. 

It is true that I cannot make use of a mowing- 
machine, nor have I attempted, as yet, to try a 
horse-rake ; but hope that, if I should live, I 
shall get the stone cleared so that I can use one. 

I am fully convinced, from my own experi- 
ence, that, by diligence, economy, patience and 
perseverance, we mav live comfortably on the 
roughness of Massachusetts soil. And I feel glad 
that I am a farmer, although I am located on 
the spot where my ancestors have been from the 
first settlement of the country. I give my name 
in full, so that, if my brother thinks I have made 
any exag: ration, he can make me a visit, and I 
wil produce living witnesses of all I have said. 

Tuomas HaskELL. 

Gloucester, April 14, 1855. 





FISH AS FOOD. 


There is much nourishment in fish, little less 
than in butcher’s meat, weight for weight ; and 
in effect it may be miore nourishing, considering 
how, from its softer fibre, fish is more easily di- 
gested. Moreover, there is, I find, in fish—a sub- 
stance which does not exist in the flesh of land 
animals, viz., iodine—a substance which may 
have a beneficial effect on the health, and tend to 
prevent the production of scrofulous and tuber- 
cular disease, the latter in the form of pulmonary 
consumption, one of the most cruel and fatal 
with which civilized society, and the highly edu- 
cated and refined, are afflieted. Comparative tri- 
als preve that, in the majority of fish, the propor- 
tion of solid matter—that is, the matter which 
remains after perfect desiccation, or the expulsion 
of the aqueous part—is little inferior to that of 
the several kinds of butcher’s meat, game or 
poultry. And, if we give our attention to 
classes of people—classed as to quality of food 
they principally subsist on—we find that the 
ichthyophagous class are especially strong, healthy 
and prolific. In no class than that of fishers do 
we see larger families, handsomer women, or 
more robust and active men, or a greater exemp- 
tion from the maladies just alluded to.—Dr. 
Davy’s Angler and his Friend. 





A Srarz.—‘‘Father, I hate that Mr. Smith,’’ 
said a beauty, the other day, to her honored pa- 
rent. 

‘*Why so, my daughter ?”’ 

**Because he always stares at me so, when he 
meets me in the street.”’ 

‘But, my child, how do you know that Mr. 
Smith stares at you ?”’ 

‘*Why, father, because I have repeatedly seen 
him do it.” 

‘Well, Sarah, don’t you look at the impudent 
man again when you meet him, and then he may 
stare his eyes out without onsaying you in the 
least. Remember that it always takes two pairs 
of eyes to make a stare.” 
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HARDY BORDER PLANTS. 


Tue Lity Famity.—Portions of this tribe have 
@ time-honored claim to the flower garden, long 
anterior to the introduction of the more showy 
China and Japan spécies and varieties, all of 
which give promise of becoming ultimate‘y classed 
as hardy plants. According to Breck, they are 
all quite hardy if protected during the winter with 
a coating of leaves or long dung ; if so, no garden 
should be without them. hen planted, the 
bulbs of the lily should not be removed often, as 
it injures the flowering for the ensuing year, and 
if kept out of ground any length of time it will not 
recover its strength for two or three years. 

They are readily propagated by the scales of 
the bulb, each of which is enetle of forming a 
new bulb, and should be stuck in sand in a shady 
border, or in pots, in pits or frames. This 
method is usually resorted to, to propagate scarce 
or new kinds ; the ordinary way is to collect the 
small bulbs that spring from around the old ones 
yearly, and plant them in a well prepared border, 
till they become strong enough to flower. They 
also seed freely, and some kinds produce a quan- 
tity of small balbs upon the stems, which can be 
used for propagation. 

Most garden soils will grow them, but to see 
them in perfection, make a soil fifteen or eighteen 
inches deep, of loam, peat, muck, decayed leaves, 
and rotton manure, each equal parts, well mixed 
together. The best time to transplant is as soon as 
theleaves dieawayin August. The following kinds 
are all first rate, besides which every body should 
grow the splendid native species—Lilium supur- 
jum, orange color in cluster—L. canadense, (Nod- 
ding Meadow Lily,) yellow or deep orange scarlet 
spotted with brown, and L. Philadelphicum, (com- 
mon Red Lily,) vermillion, richly spotted with 
black. 

L. longiflorum, the long flowered white lily.— 
Flowers = white, and fragrant, native of 
Japan. Flowers in July. Good for pot cul- 
ture. 

L. candidum, the old white Lily—Worthy of 
a place in every soy from its imposing ap- 
pearance when in flower. Levant. July. 

L. Martagon, Turk’s cap Lily—So named from 
the petals of the flower reflexing very much, giv- 
ing it the resemblance of a cap. There are many 
varieties of this species, with different colored 
flowers, as white, purple, spotted and variegated. 
Germany. Flowers in July. 

L. tigrinum, Tiger spotted Lily—A very com- 
mon showy garden kind, with orange ground, 
and black spotted flowers. China. ‘Flowers in 
August. 

L. chalcedonicum, scarlet Martagon Lily—- 
Flowers scarlet, reflexed, a good common kind ; 
native of the Levant. Flowers in July, 

L. japonicum, the Japan Lily—This and its) 
varieties are the finest of the genus, and have| 
hitherto been treated as green-house plants. The! 
variety speciosum has a pink and white frosted 
ground, finely spotted with deep crimson. Tae| 
L. lancifolium album, is pure white, with reflexed| 





| 
| 


petals, and a peculiar crested projection of bright; 
crimson. | ‘ 

L. lancifolium punctatum or roseum—Flowers| Bt, alas! the greatest obstacle of all in the way 
large, white, petals studded with pale rose or of such beneficial action, is the feeling and dispo- 


blash projections, and beautifully spotted with| 
rose color.—Edgar Saunders. 


For the New England Farmer. 


A GOOD HOG. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I am not in the habit of 
writing for the public, therefore you must excuse 
this intrusion. In looking over your yar of 
last week, I find a communication of 8. & R. 
Farnsworth, of New Hampshire, in which they 
give the particulars of a fine hog, ag oy the 
cost of fattening, or, in other words, the profit 
and loss. It is one thing to make a good hog 
and another to get pay for so doing. 

Feb. 1, 1853, I took a shoat which weighed 
230 Ibs, and fed him 90 days, in which time he 
consumed 194 bushels of grain, being a mixture 
of corn, oats, rye and wheat, worth 75 cents per 
bushel. He dressed 399 lbs. Now for the profit. 


April 30, Cr. by 399 Ibs. pork, at 9 cents per Ib 
Feb. 1, Dr. to 230 Ibs. shoat, at 6c per Ib $13,80 
es 194 bushels grain, 75 per bushel. 14,62 
$28,42 


Leaving a net gain of. 


Allowing one-fourth shrinkage in dressing, = 
he was a lean hog,) and he gained nearly three 
and one-third pounds a day for ninety days.” 
ith respect, J. E. Purnam. 
Sulton, April 2, 1855. 





IT CAN'T BE HELPED. 


‘‘Can’t be helped,”’ is one of the thousand con- 
venient phrases with which men cheat and de- 
ceive themselves. It is one on which the helpless 
and the idle take refuge as the last and only com- 
fort—it can’t be helped. Your energetic man is 
for helping everything. If he sees an evil, and 
clearly discerns its cause, he is for taking steps 
forthwith to remove it. He busies himself with 
ways and means, devises practical plans and 
methods, and will not let the world rest until he 
has done somethtng in a remedial way. The in- 
dolent man spares himself all this trouble. He 
will not budge. He sits with his arms folded, 
and is ready with his unvarying observation, ‘It 
ean’t be helped!’’ as much as to say—‘If it is 
it ought to be, and we need not bestir ourselves 
to alter it.’” Wash your face, you dirty little so- 
cial boy ; you are vile, and repulsive, and vicious, 
by reason of your neglect of cleanliness. ‘It 
can’t be helped,’’ Clear away your refuse, sweep 
your streets, cleanse your drains and gutters, pu- 
rify your atmosphere, you indolent corporations, 
for the cholera is coming. ‘It can’t be helped !’’ 
Educate your children, train them up in virtuous 
habits, teach them to be industrious, obedient, 
frugal, and thoughtful, you thougtless communi- 
ties, for they are now growing up vicious, igno- 
rant and careless, a source of future peril to the 
nation. ‘It can’t be helped.’ But it can be 
helped. Every evil can be abated. every nuisance 
got rid of, every abomination swept away ; though 
this will never be done by the ‘‘can’t-be-helped”’ 
people. Man is not helpless, but can both help 
himself and help others. He can act individually 
and unitedly against wrong and evil. He has 
the power to abate and eventually uproot them. 


sition out of which arises the miserable, puling, 
and idle ejaculation of ‘‘It can’t be helped.” 
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For the New England Farmer. | gritty. pol mvp mast bs inhpp, wt Sow 
the lime with too much water. at 
GRAVEL WALLS. loses the greater part of its binding qualities, and 
Mr. Eprror :—The point at which the remarks) this is especially the case with rich limes. 
I heretofore offered you stopped, was, a suitable} ‘The substances mixed with lime to form mor- 
adhesive mixture for vel bai ings. tar are sand, ashes and burnt clay. To enable 
Mortar, as a building material, is a cement|lime to harden by the absorption of carbonic 
made of quick-lime and sand, for the purpose of|acid, it is necessary to divide it as minutely as pos- 
holding stone, brick and other matter together. |sible, or so as to expose as much surface as pos- 
Limestone is sufficiently firm and compact for|sible to the action of the air. The addition of 
building, and is doubtless safeand durable. The|any of the above substances effects their division, 
, a8 is well known, in producing quick-lime, |and their action is simply mechanical.”” The same 
is to expose this stone to a powerful heat. This| writer says, ‘‘that if a ter peopertion of sand 
ard destroys its peculiar qualities as stone by |is used than 34 of to 1 of lime, (chalk lime 
riving off the carbonic acid, yet is in a state|is here spoken of) the mortar is not plastic enough 
which with suitable additions or absorptions of| for use, and causes it to be too friable, for excess 
carhonic acid, it will become stone again. An|of sand prevents mortar from setting into a com- 
English writer, Jennings, (nota very modern one,| pact adhesive mass. But different limes require 
it is true,) says, ‘“That it is well known that quick-| different proportions.”’ 
lime alone and water will not make good mortar.| The theories of these authors differ seriously in 
Various substances have been used for the pur-|reference to the process by which quick-lime be- 
pose, as finely sifted coal ashes, and gravelly sand|comes stone again, and the settiement of this 
rom the neighborhood of spring water.’’ He|question is very essential in reference especially 
says further, ‘‘that equal parts of quick-lime and| to concrete or gravel buildings. 
the article which is to supply the carbonic acid,|] © § Fowzer, who first built on this mode in 
whether sand, fine gravel, coal ashes, or other|this section of the country, and who published a 
matter, will be a fair proportion of each ingredi-|}ook on this subject, seems to have proceeded 


ent, but it may happen from peculiar circum-|_; i 
stances that this general rule ought to be depart- a ey See 


herr . ry 4 d I 
ed from.’’ It must not be overlooked too that wa- mg —— a ceiny She have Wall te this 
ter is a necessary ingredient in the composition S 


: - manner have followed too closely his directions. 
of mortar, and from our theory, he says, “‘it fol-|(Qn the 24th of his book, after a description 
lows that that which contains the test quan-|of the materials for his walls, is the following : 
tity of carbonic acid unmixed with substances}::'These materials now require to be mixed with 
not congenial to the composition of mortar, such lime, and any easy mode of commingling these 
as clay and vegetable, matter must be the best.| stones, gravel and sand with the lime, will serve 
Besides the carbonic acid and lime, which are the} the purpose. I have never tried mixing them in 
most important parts in the formation of mortar,|, gry state, but am certain this will answer a 
there is reason for concluding that the water it-| od purpose, but it will probably take some 
self is more than a medium for the formation of| tore time : yet I think it better to wet the lime 
the carbonate of lime ; but what its precise oper-| first, because it incorporates itself with these 
ation is, we are not prepared'to say.” stones better wet than dry; at least, I think the 
A writer, (Cregg,) in the tenth number of the|Jime can be wet more easily by itself, than after 
fourth volume of The Plough, the Laom and the| mixing with the stones.”” On the 28th page he 
Anvil, on the subject of slaking lime and prepar-|says, ‘‘I deposited my lime”’ and ‘I then poured 
ing mortar, says, ‘“To bring caustic or quick-lime|in my water, not merely enough to wet the lime, 
into a fit state to be mixed with other ingredients|but so that the whole mass would be as thin as 
to form mortar, it must be reduced to a hydrate, | milk, and stirred it up completely, so as to amal- 
when it is called slaked lime, and the process of|gamate the water and the lime together.” He 
reducing it is called slaking. It is pretty gener-|then put into this lime-water sixteen to eighteen 
ally admitted that the induration of mortars de-|barrows of sand to eight barrows of lime. “If it 
pends upon their absorption of carbonicacid from|was too thick to be worked easily, more water 
the atmosphere ; and it seems to be essential to|was put in, and as it was worked water was still 
this reunion of carbonic acid with the lime, that|added, until the mass was so thin that it would 
the latter should have previously combined with| follow the men about as fast as they worked 
its equivalent, or about one-third of its weight|backward and forward.” ‘I speak of this thin- 
of water. Stuccoes made with hastily prepared |ness,’’ he says, ‘‘because lime mixes so much bet- 
lime remain soft and powdery for a long period ;|ter when a large amount of water is used than 
but those prepared with well-slaked and tempered | when it is rather dry.’’? He further says, ‘that 
lime soon absorb carbonic acid, and become hard|he mixed about one hundred barrows of stone 
often to.a considerable depth from the surface.|and sand, to eight barrows of lime ; and the pro- 
The presence of water being necessary, is further|portionate value of the lime is to good stone- 
confirmed by the fact, that if dry quick-lime be |lime as 24 to 8, making from thirty to forty parts 
placed in a jar of carbonic acid, no absorption|of gravel and storie to one of stone-lime.” But 
whatever takes place. this he admits is too little lime, and recommends 

‘‘Quick-lime slaked by the addition of water, is|one part stone-lime to twenty, twenty-five or thir- 
the mode usually used in practice. * * * In this|ty parts sand and stone; and finally “‘recommends 
mode of slaking, care must be taken to throw on|to those who are timid and cautious, one part of 
the necessary quantity at once ; none must be ad-| good stone-lime to twenty of sand and gravel.” 
ded during the effervescence, or the lime will be} This mass of lime and water, sand, gravel and 
numbed, fall in powder imperfectly, and continue|stones, was mixed with the shovel and still wa- 
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tered on its passage to the wall, with such an ac-| water, being about half ‘‘as heavy as lead!” If 
cumulation of carbonic acid as it could meet, and} you want e rs Be set forth in ey a 
immediately deposited on the wall and strange to! pois, you have the following pretty row of figures— 
‘tell, that it remains hitherto, not so much an ad- F386 195,670 000,000,000, 000,000 tons weight ; 
“hesive mass (if science be true) as a well-packed|or, in words—one quadrillion, two hundred and 


collection of stones, sand, gravel and lime, (with| fifty-six thousand, one hundred and nine -five 
the irregular broken slate-stone ae trillions, six hundred and seventy thousand billion 
e 


which is-a very favorable feature) with but litt 


tons avoirdu pois ! 


true mortar. , And now, reader, are you any wiser than 
If your patience, Mr. Editor is parallel to my|you were before? We trow not, for the figures 
disposition, I shall inflict upon your columns|are beyond the power of human conception. ey 


still another article at least on this subject, and if| must stand in all their nakedness—an arithmetical 
any of your readers intend soon to build after|marvel. In the.words of Chambers’ Journal, from 
this method, and are desirous for the whole sto-| which we have condensed these facts, ‘‘after weigh- 
ry, it may be said to them, get your foundation|ing the earth, we cannot realize the enormity of 
ready as soon as you will, but do not commence|its weight; and yet the earth itself is but an 
the work above the underpinnings earlier in the|atom in the universe !’’—Portland Transcript. 


season than the first of June. W. HN. 
Waltham, May, 1855. 





WEIGHING THE EARTH. 








For the New England Farmer. 


HOW TO MANAGE STUBBLE LAND. 


“What, weighing the huge earth as you would Mr. Epiror :—I have six acres of stubble land 


a pound of soap or a lump of lead?’’ And wh 


which was plowed last fall; soil gravelly loam ; 


not? If modern science cannot furnish the ful-|three acres of which, I design for corn, and the 
erum that Archimedes wished for that he might other three for potatoes. Now I wish to obtain 
move the earth, it can at least find a balance in|™formation through your valuable paper, as to 
which to-weigh it. This curious operation was|*#e best modes of —e y vel 
performed several times, in the last century, but One of my brother farmers tells me ~ ie > 
recently with more accuracy by Mr. Bailly, late|thirty loads of manure to the acre, and harrow 1 


President of the Astronomical Society of England. 


in without disturbing the old turf. Another 


It was done in London and in a corner, but was|*4Y8 spread on fifty loads and cross plow it. 
not done in an hour or a day. It wasa long| Which way will a to _ the Pt = 
labor of nearly four years duration. Bat how|*¥rns in corn? Shall I cross plow in the ma- 


was it done? 


nure, for potatoes, or harrow it in? Would 





Well, that would require many words to ex-/Pond muck answer asa manure, or would gyp- 
plain, but briefly we may say the Mr. Bailly diq|s¥m be better, or would you combine the two? 


not clap the earth into a scale, and counterbal- | f 


ou will give your views on these questions it 


ance it with an indefinite number of pound will greatly oblige a young farmer. 
weights, nor did he take it to pieces and weigh it A Supscriper. 


jin fragments. He did it by the aid of Newton’ 





8 


ygreat discovery—the power of attraction. He Remarks.—Apply all the manure yca can 
ihung a slender rod, with a light ball upon each|spare, per acre, immediately after plowing, and 


end, to the ceiling, by means of a silk or wire 
thread fastened to its middle. He then placed a 


turn it under three or four inches, harrow with 


massive leaden ball near each end of the rod, in|” aare p and long toothed implement moved . . 
such a wise that each sphere attracted the ball|® quick pace. The old turf ought to be dis- 
next to it in opposite directions, both thus tend-|turbed and thoroughly mingled with the other 


\ing to twist the thread the same way. Carefully |soil. 
observing the effect of the spheres in twisting the 


If you can adopt the advice of your friend 


thread and causing the rod to vibrate, he then whe ange, “apoent on fifty loads of manure and 
.eompared the results with the effect produced by cross plow,” you will hardly fail; of a crop, let 
ithe earth’s attraction upon the thread, and hay-|the season be what it may. Old muck and plas- 
ing accurately ascertained the weight of the leaden|ter would be exeellent in the hill. 

8p 


eres, thence computed the weight of the earth. 
But yon, may be sure all this was not done 





without combating with many disturbing influ- Tax Crors.—The Chicago Tribune of May 24 
ences. A breath of air, a ray of light, the dis-/S8y8:—‘‘We do not recollect a season for many 
turbance caused by a man’s breathing, the emana-| years, when on the first day of May the country 


tions of animal heat from the body—any of these 
sufficed to put the instrument out of tune, and 


has looked so beautiful, or the growing crops of 


2. ” 
render the results of the experiments wholly fal- eae, pecionge ay 4 Geitiy, ™ they hug aon 
lacious. Consequently, Mr. Bailly was obliged Spring wheat, the Tribune says, is all in and up 
to put a casing about the apparatus, and then, |80 48 to cover the ground with its beautiful green 
that his own presence might not disturb it, stood|verdure. The amount sown is fully one-fourth 


in a far corner and watched its movements with 
telescopes, through small windows in the casing. 


larger than ever before, and the prospect could 


And now for the grand result—what does the - ie yy meng opey, ae quay 
earth weigh? Well, Mr. Bailly, after allowing|™» 954 in some instances are already growing 
for a small prohable error, says the density of the|@bove ground. The amount sowed is probably 
earth is five and a half times greater than that of|about the same as last year. Corn had not been 
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planted ; but the farmers were busy in preparing 
their fields, and by the 15th it was thought the 
seed would generally bein the ground. Thegrass 
crop is said never to have looked better than it 
now does. The prospect is that it will be nearly 
double what it was last year. 

The Rochester Democrat of the 5th says: ‘‘We 
learn from Ephraim Goss, Esq., of Pittsford, who 
has just returned from quite an extensive western 
tour, that in the six States through portions of 
which he passed, the wheat crop looks well, and 
there is a pretty large breadth of land sown. 
But in Southern Michigan, it surpasses any thing 
heretofore seen in the western country. It is con- 
siderably more forward than in Western New 
York, and promises such a yield as has never been 
surpassed in any portion of the Union.” 

The Bangor Whig of Monday says that the 
grass is starting favorably in that region, and is 
much more forward than at the corresponding 
period of last year, notwithstanding the rains 
have been light as yet. 





For the New England Farmer. 
WHAT A NATIVE COW IS. 


Mr. Eprror :—Dear Sir,—In reply to the in- 
quiry of “W.S. L.,” in the Farmer of the 5th 
inst., ‘* What constitutes a cow of native breed ?”’ 
I would respectfully say, that when I use the 
term native, it is in the sense generally given to 
it by practical, common sense men. Scarcely an 
article appears in relation to cattle, that does not 
speak of native cattle. He says he means by na- 
tive breed one *‘indigenous to the country’’—that 
is, according to Webster, ‘born within it, not 
exotic’’-—‘tnot imported from abroad.”” How 
long an animal must have been within the coun- 
try to entitle its progeny to be called native, it 
may not be easy to define. 1 have been accus- 
tomed to look upon animals as native, that are 
not clearly shown to be of a different character. 
It was in this view of the subject that I said 
‘‘nine-tenths of all the stock of New England are 
natives. This expression may appear extravagant 
to a gentleman who has been brought up to look 
upon improved imported stock alone as worthy of 
notice ; but I think it will not so appear to those 
common sense farmers who never owned any of 
the imported stock. 

Far be it from me to discourage, in any manner, 
the introduction of such stock. I am glad to 
know, from so good authority, the degree of at- 
tention given to this stock in the county of 
Worcester. I presume there is no other county 
in the Commonwealth that can show a statement 
any thing like it. And, notwithstanding the in- 
timation of the gentleman that some idea of the 
general characteristics of the stock of the a 
can be formed from these facts, I presume he will 
not hazard the assertion that even one-fourth part 
of the animals in his own cherished city are what 
he would term ‘‘improved cattle.’’ ‘By their 
fruits ye shall know them,’’ is a maxim as appli- 
cable to cattle as to persons; and when this rule 





is applied, and the best products of the county 


of Worcester are compared witl: the common 


og of some other counties within my know- 
edge, the improved character of their stock will 
japer off toa pointalmostimperceptible. I cheer- 
fully admit that a stock of cows that yielda 
pound of butter each daily, for six months in a 
year, is entitled to be called good. I have rarely 
seen or known a stock doing better than this, on 
ordinary feed, whatever may be the breed. If I 
could find six native cows that would do this, at 
$50 each, I should prefer them to six of the best 
— costing $200 each, wherever found. 
ay 7, 1855. Essex. 





RAIN IN SUMMER. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. 
The farmer’s heart was sad, his toil was vain, 
His famished crops were crisping in the field, 
For not one drop of life-sustaining rain 
Did the red clouds of summer deign to yield. 


The cattle ’neath the trees, with lolling tongue, 
Gave up the search of herbage in despair, 

And listless in the shade their heads they hung, 
And chewed their cuds with most desponding air. 


The brook yas dry, or stood a muddy pool, 
Whose stagnant waters none might dare to drink, 
Which fate, in crystal brightness, pure and cool, 
Wooed with its song the thirsty to its brink. 


The burning sun drank up the pearly dew 
That evening pitying, on creation shed, 

And o’er the parched earth his hot beams threw— 
The herbage sickened, and the flowers lay dead. 


The river shimmered in its lurid rays, 
The corn grew dry and withered as it stood, 
The fainting birds scarce raised their tunely lays 
In dim recesses.of the ancient wood. 


Then man and vegetation prayed for rain— 

The withered stalks, like famished hands were raised ; 
But day by day was man’s petition vain, 

The clouds arose and vanished as he gazed. 


At length the blessed boon, so long withheld, 
Came like an angel down in man’s. dismay, 

Cheering the heart, that well-nigh had rebelled, 
And giving joy where grief erewhile held sway. 


The thirsty earth drank in with greedy tongue, 
The cooling flood that trickled o’er its breast— 
The trees abroad their arms enraptured fiung, 
And grass and flower once more upreared their crest. 


The brooks again resumed their gladsome song, 

And through the meadows took their cheerful.way ; 
Once more the corn its verdant pennons flung, 

Once more the birds made merry on the spray. 


The farmer’s heart grew glad, and on his knee, 
Tiis voice attuned with warm devotion’s strain, 
He poured his soul in gratitude to see 
The blessed coming of the summer rain, 


Which falls, like God’s own spirit, on the dust 
Of man’s fallen nature, dead in sin and pain, 
Till with a newer hope and holier trust 
It wakens into life and joy again. 





ComparaTIvE Prices tn 1846 agp 1855.—The N. 
Y. Journal of Commerce publislresa tabular state- 
ment of the wholesale, or cargo prices of articles 
of consumption for ten * wee: past—from 1846 to 
1855, both inclusive. From this it ap that 
while a few articles, such as sugars and molasses, 
and certain kinds of tea and spices, are now ac- 
tually lower than they were in 1846, the great 
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majority of articles of consumption have advanced 

at a frightful rate from the average prices then 
uoted. Breadstuffs of all kinds are now nearly 

double what they were in 1846. For example: 


Wheat flour in 1846 was-$4,75 a bbl. In 1£55, $9,814 
“ “ 306 “975 


Rye , 

Corn meal “ 3,25 “ “ 6,25 
Wheat per bush. “ 1,12 bush. “ 2.80 
Oats “ “ 39 « & 81 
Con “ “ 67 “ 113 


Liquors of various kinds have fortunately kept 
pace with breadstuffs. In 1846 Cogniac brandy 
sold at $2.62 a gallon ; now, $4.70 is the whole- 
sale price. 

Sperm oil in 1846 sold at 91 cts. a gallon for 
crude and 93 cts. for manufactured ; now the 
crude brings $1.79 per gall., and the manufac- 
tured $2.05. 

Provisions of all kinds have advanced propor- 
tionably thus:—In 1846 mess pork sold at $10.68 
a barrel; nowit sells at $17.374 ; mess beef 
then sold at $7.87, now, at $11.00 ; lard was 
then 64 cts. a pound, now it is 10 cents; butter 
was 174, now 26 cents; cheese was 74 cents, 
now 11 cts. Rice was then sold at $4.00 a bar- 
rel, now it is $6.00. The greatest rige on any one 
article, however, we believe has taken place in 
grass seed. In 1846 Timothy is quoted (per bar- 
rel we presume) at $13.00, and now it is $28. 
— Traveller. 





CORN PLANTS FOR FODDER. 


There are few articles brought to market which 
are in greater demand than milk and butter— 
none, which it is more desirable that they should 
be sweet and pure, and presented in fine condi- 
tion. The dest butter has brought from thirty- 
seven and a half to fifty cents a pound in Boston 
market for several years past,—not at the stalls 
and market places, but supplied to families week- 
ly, in small quantities. Beef is now, and will 
remain for some time, scarce, and prices will 
rule that will forbid a use of it in anything like 
the amount consumed heretofore, and butter, in 
one form and another will supply its place in a 
considerable degree. Butter is also largely ex- 
ported, at the same time that there is a constant 
and rapid increase in the population, in a ratio 
greater, perhaps, than the means are increased 
for supplying it. There will unquestionably be 


and milk, in almost any quantity, will be in de- 
mand at fair prices. It is the only article, how- 
ever, among the farm products, which has been 
sold at too low a price until within the six 
months just passed. 

These premises being correct, it becomes an 
important consideration how cows shall be fed 
in order to produce the largest quantity and the 
best quality of each. Our pastures, throughout 
New England, and especially in Massachusetts, 
comprise the most unproductive lands we have ; 
they have been overstocked and fed until ex- 
hausted of most of their original elements of fer- 
tility, and now require treble the number of acres 
to support a cow that they did forty years ago, 
many of them are upon hill-sides too precipitous 
for the plow, and others too stony to admit of 
cultivation, their phosphates exhausted and their 
vitality mostly gone. 

It is not our purpose now to inquire how these 
may be reclaimed, fertilized, and made profita- 
ble, but to speak of another source of supply 
when close feeding and our scorching summer 
suns have exhausted the natural pastures of their 
grasses. 

The maize, or corn plant, of whatever variety, 
is eminently adapted to our climate. It is har- 
dy, easily cultivated, full of saccharine juices, and 
abounds in nutritious matter for cattle. They 
eat it greedily, including the stems when not 
grown too rank, it produces an abundant flow 
of rich milk, and yields two or three times as 
much per acre as our usual crops of grass. In 
addition to all these advantages, it costs so little 
for seed, and is so easily cultivated and brought 
to the cattle, that it commends itself to all who 
need a larger amount of green food for their 
stock than they are able to obtain from their nat- 
ural pastures. 

Between two and three bushels of seed to the 
acre is probably the quantity required for sow- 
ing; sow in highly manured drills, @"> or 
three anda half feet apart, cultivate and hoe 
thoroughly, and the rapidity of growth and 
amount produced will be surprising. In cutting 


a demand, at fair and remunerative prices, for| jt up do not cut below the lower joint, as that 


all the farmer can spare. 
It is now genefally believed that mi/k is a nu- 


will materially check the after growth. 
Most persons use the white flat southern corn 


tritious and substantial article of food; that| for seed, but varieties of sweet corn, as well as 


with bread, baked apples, boiled rice, hominy 
and other articles, it is better adapted to the sys- 


our common field corn, are used. We have suc- 
ceeded admirably with the white flat. 


tem, even of laboring men, than a diet mainly} A writer in the Albany Cultivator, in 1843, 
made up of meats. In one or another of the/states that in the spring of 1842, he prepared 


forms mentioned above, it is common at the ho- 


two squares in his garden, each 20 by 30 feet, 


tels and eating-houses in the cities, and hundreds|and sowed them with corn—about two quarts to 
daily dine upon it who have heretofore only eon-|each square, which he found too much. When 
sidered it fit food for children or persons not en-|about waist high, he commenced pulling it up 
gaged in laborious occupations. The change is a| by the roots, and feeding it green, to a fine Dur- 





wholesome one, especially in our hot summers,|ham heifer and some pigs; the latter devouring 
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it as greedily as the former. He pulled up and 
resowed these squares four times during the sea- 
son, and kept the animals in the finest order, 
without anything else worth naming, and was 
satisfied that nething else will produce half as 
much, as corn thus planted or sown. Every 
time he stript a square, it was forthwith highly 
manured, and at once spaded up and resown ; he 
generally fed the cora as it was pulled up. 

It will be observed that this writer obtained 
four crops in a single season. Two stout crops 


may be cbtained in New England, and in favor- 


able seasons, when there are no severe frosts un- 
til late in September, three crops. 
Cern plants make an excellent fodder 


used as fodder in that shape. 





RUMINATION—OR, RE-MASTICATION. |?" 


Written for the New Engtend Farmer, 
BY GEG. H. DADB, VETERINARY SORGEON. 


Me. Esrror-—Sir,—I notice, in a recent num- 
ber of the New England Farmer, an article writ- 
ten by one whe ‘appears te be skeptical regarding 
the phenomena ef rumination, or re-mastication 
af feed by ruminants—eoxen, sheep, &c.; and I 
have thought that 2 few remarks, under the above 
heading, may interest your readers. In fact, the 
article requires that seme notice should be taken 

omulgates an error, inasmuch 
ertakes to show that re-smastica- 


of it, because it 
as the writer u 
dom 05 a matior ef unpossilility, &e. 


ft is the first instance, within my own observa- 
tien, thet an Ausbandmeax has ever doubted the 
theory of ruminetion in ruminants. Lest, how- 
ever, there shall be others in the same state of 

eramce, £ propese to offer a few remarks on 
ology of the digestive 
the stemach and its ap- 


¢ anatomy and physi 
organs, considering = 
pendages. 

We shall first notice the esophagus, er gullet. 


This is a strong membranous and muscular tube, 
extending from the mouth to the cardaic, or 
upper portion of the stomach, which gradually 
enlarges as it descends, and finally terminates in 


what is ternied the demi-canal. It has, however, 
prolongations inte the third and fourth stomach’s. 
ft is composed of four coats or layers, viz., an 


external, two middle, and internal; these are 
united by means of cellular adhesions, so as to 


admit of contraction and expansion. 


The principal parts deserving notice are the 
middie coats; these are composed of muscular 


fibres, arranged spirally, in contrary directions, 


80 as to admit of descent and ascent of food and 


cud ; and, at the same time, lengthen or shorten 
the tube—increase or decrease its calibre. 


THE STOMACH. 


The stomach is subdivided into four distinct 


cavities ; the first is named ingluvies, or 


aunch ; 
the second, reticulum, or honeycomb. 


\ 


stomach, but merely dilations of the cesophagus, 
used as receptacles for crude aliment. 


when 
permitied to grow to nearly their usual size, and 
then cut and dried as hay is made—but the labor 
of drying ie se great that it will not be generally 


They are 
not, however, considered part of the true digestive 


The second cavity is remarkable for the reticu- 
lated appearance of its interior, resembling honey- 
comb, having a large number of eells. In the 
stomach of the camel they are termed water-cells, 
and the animal has the power to close their 
orifices so as to retain their fluid contents; and 
possibly all ruminants have, to a certain extent, 
the power to perform the same feat, so that they 
can exist without water much longer than a 
horse. 

Thethérd copartment is commonly termed many- 
plies, from the peculiar arrangement of its inte- 
rior, disposed like the leaves of a book, and ter- 
minating in the centre by an assemblage of free 
edges, thus affording an extensive surface within 
a small space. 

The fourth is termed abomasum ; this is the 
true digestive stomach. In the calf it is termed 
rennet, and, by means of its organic acid, derives 
its extraordinary power of coagulating milk. In- 
teriorly it is lined by a soft villous membrane, 
congregated in longitudinal folds; these, as they 
approach the pyloric, or lower outlet, are more 
irregular, running in various directions. The 
ts are studded with innumerable glands, which 
secrete the gastric juice or true digestive fluid. 
On the lower part of the fourth stomach we find 
the pyloric outlet, within which is a valvular 
projection ; this, aided by the joint action of cir- 
cular fibres, prevent crude materials entering the 
duodenum until they are properly comminuted, 
so as to form, through the action of bile and 
pancreatic juices, an homogenous mass of nutri- 
ment. 

Posterior to the pylorus we have the duodenum, 
termed in non-ruminants—man and horse for ex- 
ample—second stomach ; into which, through 
their respective canals, the bile and pancreatic 
fluids enter, and this is considered as the com- 
mencement of the intestines. 

The demi-canal, just alluded to, is in the region 
where the opening into the various stomatic co- 
partments approach each other. Ordinarily, it is 
a mere groove or duct ; but by voluntary act, or 
not, as the case may be, it can be converted into 
a tube, the inlet of which is the termination of 
the gullet, and the outlet or posterior part is over 
the region of one or more of the apertures. 

Having thus briefly treated on the anatomy of 
the parts, we shall next offer some physiological 
remarks. 

The food, having entered the mouth, undergoes 
a slight mastication, and is somewhat insalivated 
by the salivial fluids. In a rough and rather 
bulky form, it passes down the cesophagus and 
enters the demi-canal ; its rough, and conse- 
quently irritating surface, coming in contact with 
the lips or pillars of this canal, act as a stimulus 
and arouse a set of involuntary movements, which 
result in a separation of the pillars, so that the 
half-masticated food falls into the first or second 
copartments of the stomach. The mere fluid and 
pulpy portions, being retained in the mouth and 
cesophagus, flow gently onward without causing 
the pillars to separate, and are thus conveyed to 
the third aaa cael from thence to the fourth. 


That portion of food which enters the first and 
second copartments, after being slightly masti- 
cated, is, by a reverse peristaltic action, forced, 
in the form of globular pellets, into the demi- 
canal, and thus at regular intervals ascends 
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through the gullet into the mouth. After a 
second mastication, the same process is repeated, 
and so on to the end. 

‘The condition of food, therefore, as to bulk and 
solidity, is the circumstance which | determines 
the closure or opening of the demi-canal, and 
which, consequently, regulates its passage into 
the first and second, or third and fourth copart- 
ments. For example: if a cow be fed on thin, 
washy diet, needing no re-mastication, it will pass 
on to the third and fourth. This is the case with 
a calf; the milk, which forms its nourishment, 
passes on to the true digestive stomach, the aper- 
ture leading to the first, second and third, being 
contracted from a narrow, undivided tube, which 
constitutes the demi-canal. 

From this fact, I contend that a ruminant has 
no power, as some persons suppose, to give a cer- 
tain direction to food and lodge it in any part he 
chooses. The whole function of digestion is in- 
voluntary, and is governed by that same power 
which causes the hous to pulsate ; expands the 
lungs ; secretes bile, pancreatic juice and urine, 
without the aid or consent of the individual. 
We may, however, to a certain extent, increase 
or decrease these functions ; but their primary 
operations are uncontrollable by us, simply be- 
cause they are involuntary. It is probable, how- 
ever, that when the animal is imbibing a large 
quantity of water, much of it passes into the 
first and second copartments; and the same is 
true of fluid medicine; when foreed down in a 
rapid manner, it goes the same route, instead of 
passing. as it should, into the true digestive cay- 
ity. Kemember this, ye who drench cattle. Re- 
member, also, that medicine must never be given 
to cattle in the form of a ball, or bolus, for it is 
almost sure to break through the pillars of the 
canal and fall into the paunch, and perhaps do 
more harm than good ; to say the least, its op- 
eration will be uncertain. Hence it follows that 
fluid medicine is best adapted to the diseases of 
cattle, and such must be poured down the 
a in 4 slow and careful manner. 

ow let us see if we understand the sensible 
phenomena of rumination; this will afford the 
most convincing argument to meet any scepticism 
that may arise as regards re-mastication. 

The best subjects for demonstrating the com- 
pound act of mastication and rumination, are 
animals with long, lean necks, such as the giraffe, 
camel, lama and dromedary ; but in ordinary cat- 
tle, not overburthened with muscle or fat, there 
is no difficulty in the way. For example: let a 
person stand on the left side of the animal, in the 
region of the neck, (supposing the latter to be in 
the ruminating mood.) He perceives the cud re- 
ascend through the gullet and re-descena again 
into the stomach. At the period of re-ascension, 
place the ear in the region of the gullet, anda 
gurgling sound will be heard, different from that 
accompanying re-descension. The action has 
been described as undulating—alternate—coming 
and going like the motion of a ship; but this is 
regulated by the respiratory movements and dif- 
ferent attitudes of the body. We can, however, 
at the moment of re-ascent, perceive a flank move- 
ment, deep inspiration, succeeded by rapid ex- 
piration, showing conclusively that a powerful 
nervous concurrent furee—inyoluntary—controls 
the action of rumination. 





Finally, the cud can be made to ascend or de- 
scend, in the following manner : we perceive the 
cud descend, now grasp the gullet firmly, and it 
re-ascends into the mouth. We next perceive 
the cud ascending ; arrest it by compressing the 
gullet, and it a descends again into the 
stomach ; hence the phenomena of re-mastication 
can readily be demonstrated. ; is 

In view of confining this article to the limits 
prescribed by journalists, I now refer the reader 
to a diagram of the cow’s stomach, to be seen at 
the office of this paper. G. H. Dapp. 





NUTRITIVE QUALITIES OF MILK. 


In the Medical Convention, lately in session at 
Philadelphia, Dr. N. 8. Davis, of Chicago,  pre- 
sented a report on the nutritive qualities of milk, 
and also on the question whether there is not 
some mode by which the nutritive constituents of 
milk can be preserved in their purity and sweet- 
ness, and furnished to the inhabitants of cities in 
such quantities as to supersede the present de- 
fective and often unwholesome modes of supply. 
The report says that when railroads were opened 
into the interior of the country, it was said that 
milk would be furnished to the residents of cities 
in the purity that it was found on farms, but a 
sufficient time had ela to demonstrate that 
such is not the case. The conveyance of the milk 
from the farm to the cars, the transit on the rail- 
way, and the time lost in its delivery throughout 
the city, it was clearly shown, had the effect of 
making it unfit for the nourishment of a child. 
During the past half century, experiments had 
been made with a view of preserving milk in its 
pure state; yet it was but recently that a dis- 
covery had been made, by a gentleman in New 
York, which was to evaporate the water and mix 
with it white sugar, which rendered it what is 
termed solidified milk. In his practice he had 
used this improved milk for the nourishment of 
infants with the most gratifying results, and after 
having kept it for three months ; and he knew of 
its having been kept twelve months without any 
injury to its qualities. 





Tue Course or Trapz.—According to the Lou- 
isville Journal, that city is entirely run round by 
the recently constructed railroads through Ohio 
and Indiana. The course of travel and trade has 
left the Ohio river, and all the important cities— 
Cincinnati not excepted—are suffering in conse- 
quence ; while inland cities, which a few years 
since had nothing but a sleepy future in prospect, 
have suddenly awakened to life and energy. The 
Journal says : 


‘**We know of no other city in all this vast 
Union that is just now suffering so much injury 
from the effects of the superior enterprise of 
other communities as Louisville. The construc- 
tion of numerous railways in every direction, 
North, East and West, while none have been 
built South, has had the effect to divert both 
travel and trade from her, and no effort worthy 
of respect has been made to counteract this ten- 
dency. Cincinnati has also been a sufferer from 
the injurious influences of the network of rail- 
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ways that have been spread out on the North be- 
tween that city and the lakes. But her citizens) 
have had the sagacity to perceive the evil; and 
to remedy it, pro to extend railroads to the 
South, which will give to Cincinnati a decided 
advantage in competing with Louisville for the 
trade in that direction.” 





LOOK TO YOUR BEES. 

There is no part of the business of the farm 
which has in itself a higher or more pleasant in- 
terest than that of bee-tending and the produc- 
tion of honey ; but in order to realize this pleas- 
ant interest, there must be a certain degree of 
knowledge of the nature and habits of the insect, 
and of what kind of a home and accommodations 
it needs in order to facilitate its labors and find a 
profit from them. These will require some expe- 
rience, some reading and a good deal of observa- 
tion. About all we can do in a newspaper arti- 
cle is to call attention to the subject, and make a 
few general remarks. 

The common idea is, that the moth-miller is 
the great destroyer of the bee, and such is the 
fact, but not primarily—there is a serious exist- 
ing difficulty before the miller begins its depreda- 
tions, the swarm itself is weak and declining. 
Clean and well-fed cattle in good condition, are 


seldom annoyed with vermin, nor do we be-|&* 


lieve that perfectly healthy fruit trees are often 
attacked with borers; it is the already diseased, 
or neglected, in both cases, that become the suf- 
ferers. The miller has the sagacity like an able 
general, to approach where it will meet the least 
resistance ; it then enters the citadel, quietly en- 
circles it, saps the foundations and destroys it. 

Our first suggestion, then, is, in the words 
with which we began—‘‘Look to your Bees’’—if 
they are weak you must unite two colonies and 
make them strong, or if they are already molest- 
-ed, dislodge their enemies, and let them have 
a fair chance for life and labor. 

Hives should be so constructed as to afford an 
opportunity for examination without disturbing 
the bees; if the moth is at work, or if the hive 
needs cleaning or repairs, it can be seen and the 
evil corrected. With the old-fashioned hive, lit- 
tle cr nothing can be done, but occasionally to 
destroy a swarm and take the honey. A weak 
hive will swarm late, and in that case it scarcely 
has time to collect a winter's stock of food, and 
thus its weaknessis perpetuated. We want them 
early, for, 

“A swarm in May, is worth a load of hay ; 
A swarm in June, is worth a silver spoon ; 
A swarm in July, isn’t worth a fly.” 

Have hives prepared for the new-comers, and 
everything in readiness for their reception when 
they come out. If they seem uneasy when about 


kle them with the aid of a large syringe or in 
any other practicable way, and if the water 
reaches them they will soon light. 

But we earnestly recommend to all apiarians 
and lovers of these interesting insects, the careful 
perusal of Langstroth’s work on bees, where he 
will find more valuable information and diree- 
tions for their management, than it is in our pow- 
er to give. 





THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


The political and miscellaneous press abound 
in advice to the farmers, the burden of which is 
‘*sow and plant all you can, that the wants of the 
people may be supplied.’’? Such advice, I think, 
should always be given with a caution. Farmers 
have a mania of fie plowing and sowing order, 
which propels them sufficiently in that direction 
without foreign aid. High as are the prices for 
grain, they are less exorbitant, if possible, 
than the prices for butter, cheese, meat, &c., the 
product mainly of hay and grass. It is quite as 
necessary that we should now look to a good sup- 
ply of grass as of grain. Milk, as an article of 
diet, is not sufficiently appreciated. A good sup- 
ply of milk and of dairy products depends essen- 
tially upon a good supply of grass, and the same 
may be said of beef oan mutton, and even pork. 

Plowing and sowing too much is the great fault 
of American farmers. We need more and better 
azing lands, When a field ceases to produce a 
fair amount of grass, it may become necessary to 
mage till thoroughly, and seed again ; and it must 
confessed that a large portion of our i 
lands are less productive than they might become. 
But when fields conveniently situated and adapted 
to general tillage are once ‘‘broken up,’’ they 
are, as a general rule, allowed no rest till the 
vegetable mould and the elements of grain are so 
nearly exhausted that they will produce very lit- 
tle of either grass or grain. 

The amount of fertilizers applied to our land 
is utterly disproportioned to the ground under 
cultivation, and the labor is as scanty as the ma- 
nure. We are bringing so much virgin soil un 
der cultivation that it seems almost impossible 
that we could ‘‘use ourselves up’’ for a genera- 
tion or two to come, but the frequent recurrence 
of poor crops seems to indicate that we are al- 
ready abundantly enjoying the fruits of our im- 
providence. I am warranted in saying that all our 
agricultural products ought to be produced from 
half the land now employed. 


My advice in the present emergency is this : 
Plow and sow no more, and in many cases less, 
than usual. Find out by reading and observation 
the best methods of tilling your land, and adopt 
them. Procure the best tools, and an abundant 
supply of labor-saving implements. Secure plenty 
of help. Work your ground thoroughly and in 
many cases ditch it without delay. At all hazards, 
and at any reasonable cost, beup with your work. 
Exterminate all weede. Save, procure and apply 
to your land whatever will enrich it. Let e 
slops of the house be uged for watering the garden. 
Let all the villages and cities be ransacked for 
food for plants. diligent and trust Providence. 





swarming and show a disposition to leave, sprin- 


Rural New- Yorker. 
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WOODWARD’S IMPROVED SEED PLANTER AND MANURE DROPPER. 


Anxious to lay everything before the reader 
that will tend to facilitate his labors and enable 
him to realize a large return for them, we give 
above the engraving and description of another 
labor-saving implement. We have examined, but 
not used it; it seems to be constructed on correct 
ptinciples, and has been used for several years in 
the western part of the State. The inventor’s de- 
scription is as follows :— 

‘These labor-saving and’ profit-yielding ma- 
chines are presented to the public, as being of 
much greater utility than any other implements 


(a medal and diploma) at the great trial of agri- 
cultural implements at Geneva, N. Y., in 1852; 
it has also taken the first premium at all the 
State and County Fairs where I have presented it, 
and in many other places. Also, at the World’s 
Fair in New York.”’ 





COMMON THINGS. 


In raising vines from cuttings, those which are 
furnished with two eyes each will be sufficiently 
long for the purpose ; the lower part should be 

lanted singly in small pots filled with good mold, 


ever presented for saving of labor and increase of| ©@Ving the upper eye rather below the surface 


erops. Corn, broom-corn, carrots, and other 
small seeds, may be planted and cultivated with 
less than one-half of the expense of the hoe, and 
in the most perfect manner, removing coarse sub- 
stances nine inches each way from the line of the 
row, smoothing and pulverizing a strip eighteen 
inches wide, in the centre of which the plow on 
the under side cuts a channel at any required 
depth, making the earth still finer, into which 
the seed is dropped while the ground is moist, 
causing it to swell immediately, and being cov- 
ered of equal depth, it comes up from one to three 
days sooner than when covered with the hoe, 
thereby getting a start of the weeds. It plants in 
the hill or drill, depositing any suitable number 
of grains at almost any given distance. Ten 
acres are an ordinary day’s work for a man and 


horse. When properly made and used, it gives) 


universal satisfaction. More than two hundred 
have been sold in Hampshire and Franklin coun- 
ties. Plaster, lime, ashes, Bone-dust, or any other 
dry fine manure, the machine can drop upon the 
seed before it is covered, from one to forty bush- 
els to the acre. It was awarded the first premium 


than above it. The pots should be placed either 
in a stove or in a hot-bed, allowing the plants 
room as they advance in height, and shiftin 
them into larger sized pots when they have fille 
the first with roots. As the season advances they 
may be removed into the stove and other hot- 
house, and from thence to the greenhouse, keep- 
ing them neatly tied up to sticks, and allowing 
them plenty of air, to prevent them from being 
drawn weakly. Vines raised from single eyes 
require the same management as those from cut- 
tings, beginning only with a smaller sized pot, 
and removing them into others as they gain 
strength and it requires room. Those raised 
from cuttings, as well as these, should be kept 
under glass throughout the summer, and a ju- 
dicious application of liquid manure during the 
growing months, would considerably promote the 
growth of both. 





for the autumnal crop upon a gentle hot-bed. 
| This sowing will come in during August, and for 
| later crop the seed should be sown the begin- 
ning or middle of May ; this will furnish heads 


CavLIFLowERS.—The seed should be sown now 
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in October or November. If some of the plants 
of this last sowing be taken up and laid in like 
Broccoli, they will be more secure in case of cold, 
wet weather occurring at the end of the season.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





DUTIES OF THE FARMER TO HIS 
FAMIL 


Dr. J. Reynoxps recently delivered a lecture 
before the Concord Lyceum, upon the ‘‘Duties of 
Farmers.’’ We propose, with the Doctor’s con- 
sent, to present to our readers some extracts from 
this lecture. Under the head of ‘Duties to his 
Family,’”’ he remarks, 


‘Order and neatness are among the marks of 
good farming. Where these are wanting in the 
arrangements about the house and farm-build- 
ings, they will be wanting on the farm. The far- 
mer is bound to train ep tits family in good hab- 
its, and habits of order, by which everything 
shall be kept in its place, and everything done in 
its proper connection, and habits of neatness 
which shall lead to the instant detection and re 
moval of every nuisance, are among the good 
habits in which children should be trained from 
their infancy. The health, the comfort and the 
respectability of his family demand this at his 
hand. 

Among the provisions which the farmer should 
make for his family, are all those arrangements 
and utensils which are calculated to save time 
and labor and strength. There is much hard 
work to be done in the family of the farmer, and 
on certain days, and at certain seasons, the fe- 
males are tasked to the full extent of their 
strength and powers of endurance. Now, I would 
not recommend that you should get every new 
pattern of cooking-stove, or washing machine, or 
churn, that you may see advertised in the news- 
papers. But I would have you keep those that 
you have in good order, and in a condition al- 
ways ready for use. Have them in a convenient 
place, and so arranged as to save steps and 
strength as much as possible. 

Provide for the happiness of your fumily. Many 
little attentions to their comfort, and arrange- 
ments by which their labors may be facilitated, 
contribute much to promote their happiness. 
The mistress of the family has many things in 
the care of her children, and in the labors of the 
family, to exhaust her strength, and to try her 
feelings, and the good wife will not fail to appre- 
ciate all the arrangements you may make for 
her relief, and will amply repay you by her 
cheerful smiles, and incrgased patience and sweet- 
ness of temper. ‘ 

Never require the females of the family to do 
those things which properly belong to the other 
sex. They should not be required to split the 
wood, or even to carry it into the house; to 
shovel the snow from the clothes-yard, or to 
sweep the paths and alleys around the house, or 
carry pails of food to the hogs, or dig the pota- 
toes for dinner. Many a farmer’s wife has been, 
and now is subjected to drudgery of this sort. 
But it is to be hoped that the days of such ser- 
vice are nearly ended. All such labors should be) 
considered a part of the daily business of the 








farm, and should be attended to in their season. 


The man who loves his wife, and wishes to make 
his home a happy one, will regard her feelings, 
and never subject her to mortification or degrada 
tion. Nature has implanted in the heart of every 
woman a desire to appear well in the eyes of 
others ; this desire should never be contravened 
unless it oversteps the bounds of propriety, but 
should be indulged so far as your means will 
justify. Itis associated in her mind with the 
feeling of self-respect, which is one of the best 
safeguards of virtuous character. Never by un- 
remitting toil, render that fair and blooming 
countenance, and those delicate features coarse 
and harsh, and cause that beautiful, active and 
symmetrical form to become bowed and crippled 
and distorted by incessant drudgery. Remember 
that woman is not endowed by nature with the 
same muscular strength and power of endurance, 
that she has given to man. Her strength consists 
in her weakness, which appeals to you for sup- 
port and protection, and in her beauty and gen- 
tleness, which appeal to your love and affection. 
And in all the arrangements of the household, 
you should remember that the duties of woman 
are not to be accomplished by muscular power 
and brute force, but rather by skill, by tact, 
by perseverance ; and in proportion to the ex- 
tent of her labors and cares, should be the fa- 
cilities and aids supplied to her. Thus will her 
strength be spared, and her time saved for the cul- 
tivation of her mind, for the instruction of her 
children, and for the performance of those gentle 
charities, that so peculiarly adorn the female char- 
acter. And how much more cheerful, aye, and 
successful too, will be the labors of the field, when 
the sweet and cheerful smile of the contented and 
happy wife meets you at the threshold, and 
sheds sunshine through your dwellings. 

Another and most important on which the 
farmer owes to his family, is to supply them with 
the means of moral, intellectual and religious 
culture. Let your children be trained from 
their earliest infancy to be affectionate, kind, 
obedient, truthful, industrious, and as fast as 
their intellect is developed let it reveive appro- 
priate culture. Never grudge the cost of books, 
periodicals or papers, or taxes for the institutions 
of learning. een paid for the instruction of 
your children is the best investment you can 
make for them, and remember that as the world 
advances in knowledge, and the comforts and con- 
veniences of life increase, the standard of edu- 
cation must be elevated from generation to gener- 
tion. It is not enough that your children are 
instructed in those things that you learned in the 
schools of your boyhood They must be re 
those things that you now, in your manhood, feel 
that you need to know. There has been as you 
all know, a great revival of interest in the cause 
of education, within a few years past. Catch this 
spirit that now pervades New England, and let it 
enter into all the arrangements for the education 
of your children. But I must cut short my re- 
marks upon this copious theme and will only add, 
that you cannot afford to dispense with the insti- 
tutions of religion, for to these, we in New Eng- 
land, are tly indebted for our worldly pros- 
perity. Teach your children to reverence the sa- 
cred word, to remember the Sabbath day, and to 
do to others, as they would that others should do 
to them ; and never forget that in all these re- 
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spects, your own example is the most efficient 
teacher, and that the lessons they are thus 


taught, will make the deepest impression upon 
their minds.” 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


CALVES’ TAILS AND WIND SPAVIN. 

Mr. Eprror :—Does it benefit calves to cut off 
their tails? (a.) 

Can you tell the cause and cure of wind-spavin 
on horses’ legs? (b.) 

Will you, or some of your correspondents, an- 
swer the above? L. B. Perrinei.t. 

Weston, Vt., May, 1855. 


Remarks.—(a.) The cutting off of the tails of} 


calves or cattle is a cruel and barbarous custom, 
conceived in ignorance, and the practice is contin- 
ued because our fathers did it. It disfigures the 
animal, and subjects it to annoyance and suffer- 
ing from insects in the hot season. So the old 
and foolish notion prevails that cattle have the 
tail sickness, that the end of the tail becomes soft, 
and the only cure is to chop off the end of that 
useful and graceful a} pendage, leaving an un- 
sightly stump which any cow would be ashamed 
to wear, even if her owner is not ashamed to see 
it. 

(5.) Spavin is occasioned by straining the ten- 
dons or little vessels which contain a liquid or 
mucous to enable the tendons to slide over each 
other easily. These vessels are enlarged by vio- 
lent exercise, too; one of them may frequently 
be seen on the inside of the hock at its bending, 
considerably increased in size. Spavin is of two 
kinds, bog-spavin and blood-spavin, and is diffi- 
cult to cure. A close bandage continued for a 
long time, will sometimes effect a cure, but if the 
horse has a hard pull again it is apt to return. 
Bleeding is resorted to by some, but is a danger- 
ous and not often successful remedy. We would 
recommend frequent bathing of the enlarged 
parts with very weak, cold, arnica water, and to 
give the animal fair treatment, both in the car- 
riage and in the field. 

But preventive is better than cure. Spavins 
are usually the evidences that the horse has had 
a hard master—but not always. 


HOPS. 

Mr. Eprtor:—I am a constant reader of the 
Farmer, and have had an eye, and some years a 
hoe, to the hop business for more than twenty 
years. 

Ihave the Farmer of Feb. 3,in which you 
state, in answer to ‘‘Culture of Hops,’’ that the 
cost of raising and curing a pound of hops is 
about five cents. The hop folks of this county 
must ‘= with you as to the cost of hops per 
pound. Your remarks agree with my own views. 
About twenty years age sold my hops in Mon- 
treal, for two years in succession, at six and a 
half doilars a hundred. We think here that 
hops cannot be afforded less than ten or twelve 
cents per pound, at the least. 





Remarxs.—The cost per pound was stated by 
us at five cents, as estimated by practical grow- 
ers in this and other States. The cost must, 
of course, vary according to circumstances, a8 
value of land, location, labor, the amount of man- 
ure required, &c. We do not think the business 
profitable when the. prices are less than ten or 
twelve cents per pound. The price has averaged 
more than fourteen cents for the last fifty years, at 
times, however, falling so low as six or seven 
cents, and once as low as five cents per pound, at 
which it is a losing business. 


RED RUSSETS. 

We have received from Hervey Torts, Esq., of 
Manchester, N. H., a box of apples which he calls 
the Red Russet—and the name is appropriate— 
which are now this tenth day of May, as hard, 
plump, and fair probably, as they ever were. 
The color is a dark red, but bright on the sunny 
side, and covered with minute grayish dots. 
They are of medium size, stem slender and about 
an inch long, calyx small and in a shallow basin. 
They have a pleasant, sprightly flavor, and we 
should pronounce them, judging from the speci- 
mens before us, apples worthy of extensive culti- 
tion. We should be glad of a few of the scions. 
The tree upon which they grew isa very old one, 
supposed to be a seedling, and is on the farm of 
S. W. Mansrretp, Esq., of New Ipswich, N. H. 
The tree was called an old one forty years ago. 


- 


WHITE THIMBLEBERRY. 

Mr. Eprror :—Knowing you to be interested in 
all matters pertaining to horticulture, and seeing 
an inquiry in one of the Farmers, in regard to 
the white blackberry, I would announce a new 
fruit of which I claim to be the originator ; it is 
the white thimbleberry ; if you, or any of your 
correspondents, have ever seen any of this excel- 
lent fruit, I should like to know it. 

A Reaper or THE FaRMER. 

South Reading, May, 1855. 


. TICKS ON SHEEP. 

Will you tell us the best way to kill ticks on 
sheep and lambs without injuring the animal ? 

Deerfield, N. H., 1855. A Supscriper. 

Yes, sir. In the first place keep the sheep in 
healthy condition by plenty of good food, say 
clover hay cured with the leaves on, a few tur- 
nips, beets or carrots cut fine, and an occasional 
feed of grain or beans,—allow them a free choice 
to remain under cover or to go out doors as they 
please, and then, if they are infested with ticks, 
put a little yellow snuff close to the skin on va- 
rious parts of the body, or a little linseed oil, but 
do not use spirits of turpentine or mercurial oint- 
ment only as a last resort. There is an ingenious 
little article for sale to fumigate or smoke the 
sheep and kill the ticks by blowing strong tobacco 
smoke among them. 
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BOILING WATER ON FRUIT TREES. 


Mr. Eprror :—Can you tell me anything of 
the effect of boiling water poured around the 
roots of choice fruit trees? A lady from New 
Jersey, who is much ingerested in horticulture, 
says, if poured over the roots of the cherry tree 
in spring, it destroys the germ of insects deposit- 
ed there, and makes the tree fruitful. I have 
never seen the experiment made, but I once rath- 
er mischievously poured a pailful of boiling wa- 
ter over the roots of a large grape vine, which 
had shaded the window inconveniently for many 
years, without yielding fruit, for the or gs of 
destroying it; and the result was, that it ma- 
tured fruit that season, and continued to, for 
many successive ones. 

If it is useful, at what season is it best, and 
how much may be applied with safety ? F. 

East Charlemont, May, 1855. 


Remarks.—The above inquiry and remarks are 
evidently from one of our numerous female read- 
ers, who are becoming interested in what relates 
to the garden and farm. Hot water poured upon 
the roots of peach trees will prevent the curl of 
the leaf, and rejuvenate the whole appearance of 
the tree. We have never tried it on plums or 


cherries, but it is not clear to us why it would 
not be as beneficial to either of them as to the 
peach. Apply it in April. 


HEMLOCK TREES—AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

Mr. Eprtor :—In answer to the gentleman at 
Gilford, N.H., upon peeling hemlock trees, I 
should say let them alone, till you are ready to 
peel them. My reason is this ; all hemlock trees, 
as far as I lave noticed, when blown down, if 
the roots are part of them fastened still in the 
ground, peel better than those which are broken 
off entirely. I suppose the circulation of the sap 
commences in the spring, and is by the remaining 
roots carried to the body of the tree, while those 
broken off have no roots from which the tree may 
derive sap. 

Will you please ask those who advertise agri- 
cultural implements in your paper to write the 
price with the advertisement, and oblige many 
of your readers. B. J. 

Campton, N. H., 1855. 

AIR IN WATER PIPES. 

A. S. Worthen, New London, N. H.—Is the 
upper end of your pipe below the surface of the 
water in the well? If not, the air is drawn in 
and partially prevents the passage of the water 
until it is forced through the entire pipe. When 
the pipes are below the water, a chemical action 
by the water on the pipe generates a gas, which, 
in many cases, has the same effect as common air. 
I have frequently been obliged to use a force 
pump to remove this gas, when no air could pos- 
sibly get into the pipes. 

Pror. Tinxsr, P. J. 

Plumberton, Vt., April 20, 1855. 


POTATO ONION. 
Thanks to a ‘‘Susscriper,’’ at Nantucket, for 
a box of the potato onion. We shall plant them. 





GROUND NUT, OR INDIAN POTATO. 


Can any one give information concerning the 
Groundnut or Indian Potato? Has any attempt 
ever been made to cultivate it, and with what 
success ? Is it not possible to improve this ‘‘child 
of mother earth’’ by care and culture so as to 
make it a valuable root? G. F. N. 

SUBSOIL PLOW. 

To J. G., Northumberland, N. H.—Prof. Mapes’ 
diamond-footed subsoil plow is probably the best 
now used. See 

GUANO FOR A SINGLE YEAR. 

Please inform me what kind of fertilizer to use 
upon a corn crop to the best advantage for this 
year. I intend to plant some eight or ten acres 
of river-land to corn; the soil is a deep, sandy 
loam, and is inundated every spring. I have no 
manure to put onit. The land has been previ- 
ously pastured. R. Harriman. 

lenniker, N. H., 1855. 


Remarks.—We saw a field of land similar to 
that described above, manured with guano, 300 
pounds per acre, on two acres, and on two ad- 
joining acres fifteen ox-cart loads of good manure 
applied ; the result was 56 bushels of good corn 
to the acre. We have no doubt you may suc- 
ceed in securing a fair crop for a single year with 
the guano, perhaps longer, but it is rather at va- 
riance with the true principles of the science that 
you should for successive years. The farmer’s 
prime object must be to collect all the manure he 
can from the farm itself. 

HOW SHALL I SOLDER? 


Query—I have a pipe case to attend to at the 
outlet of an aqueduct where there is 60 feet fall, 
and it is impossible to get at the upper end of the 
pipe to stop the water. I wish to solder a pipe, 
to extend the main line four rods further. It is 
impossible to solder where a drop of water is 
pressing out. Will some brother tinker give me 
the answer ? P. J. 





BOSTON VETERINARY INSTITUTE. 

We are glad to learn that Dr. Dapp has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a charter to incorporate the 
Boston Veterinary Institute. The corporators, 
and their associates, are invested with University 
powers, and permitted to hold property to the 
amount of twenty-five thousand dollars. 

We learn that the first session of this institu- 
tion will commence in the month of October. 

A prospectus will soom be issued, so that the 
public may be informed of the objects of this 
novel enterprise. 


/ 





Dr. Dapp.—The attention of the reader is 
called to an article in another column, upon the 
subject of re-mastication by our neat stock. Dr. 
Dapp has kindly permitted us the use of an ex- 

msive diagram, for a short time, which hangs 
in our office, and may be examined by the curious. 
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For the New Engiand Farmer. 


THE WINTER IN CANADA. 


A long and severe winter has just passed, and 
perhaps a summary review of the weather in this 
vicinity may not be uninteresting to New England 
readers. Cold weather commenced early in the 
11th month, 1854. On the morning of the 5th, 
the mercury fell to 14°, and I learn by the New 
England pd that it fell to the same degree 
in the vicinity of Boston. From the lst to the 
4th, the range of the mercury was 40°, which 
was also the range for the month, the extremes 
being 54° and 14°. 

With the 12th month, winter began to reign in 
reality. Snow fell every day of the first seven, 
and it was two feet deep in the woods. On the 
morning of the 19th, ‘the mercury fell 18° below 
zero, and the 22d it was below zero all day. The 
mean temperature from the 17th to the 23d, in- 
clusive; was only 3.95° above. The mean of the 
19th was 9°, of the 22d 8°, and of the 23d zero. 

The lst month, 1855, was milder, yet the mer- 
eury fell to 14° on the morning of the 25th, 
and we had some severe snow storms; not less 
than four and a half feet fell during the month. 
The 2d month, however, caps the climax of cold. 

On the morning of the 5th, the mercury fell to 
28°, which is lower than it had fallen here in 
twenty-five years ; yet we were destined to expe- 
rience a greater degree of cold than this. The 
6th was the coldest day on record in this county. 
At 6 o’clock, A. M., the mercury fell to 38°, and 
the mean temperature of the day was 243°. The 
highest temperature of the day was 9° below zero. 
The extreme cold weather was not confined to 
this section of country, but it extended over a 
large area in this latitude. In Carroll county, 
N. H., a little south of us, and 400 miles east, 
the mercury fell to about the same degree. At 
Watertown, and some other places in the north- 
ern part of New York, it fell to 40°. At this 
place, the mean temperature of the month, at 6 
o’clock, A. M., was 6.969. 

The weather in the 3d month was variable, yet 
its blustering reputation was fully sustained. We 
had a great deal of wind, and some tedious days, 
yet the mercury did not fall below zero. 

At the beginning of the 4th month, a great 
deal of snow lay upon the ground ; but, 


“At last from Aries rolls the bounteous sun,” 


the snows dissolve, anil earth, divested of her 
winter mantle, assumes her vernal robes. Sleighs 
were in use until the 5th. People began to talk 
of the certainty of a late spring, but the snow 
melted rapidly, and there being Tittle or no frost 
in the ground, it dried fast, and at this time the 
season is as forward as usual. Considerable plow- 
ing has been done, and some grain sown. Grass 
starts finely, having been well washed by winter 
rains, and the greater part of winter grain looks 
remarkably well. I think the prospect for a crop 
is considered good. 

Robins, black-birds, swallows and blue-birds, 
came about the middle of the month. Larks are 
now singing their matin songs, and we have now 
a full choir of vernal songsters, which, with the 
few wild flowers that are seen in the borders of 
forests, serve to enliven the heart of nature’s 
lovers. 

We have had some sudden changes in tempera- 





ture during the winter. In the afternoon and 
night of the 11th, of 2d month, the mercury fell 
50° in 17 hours, and in the afternoon of the 21st 
it fell 21° in four hours. From the 6th to the 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


Total depth of snow which has fallen at this 
place this winter, 104 feet. L. Varney. 
Bloomfield, C. W., 5 Mo. 1st, 1855. 





For the New England Farmer. 


A HOME PICTURE. 


BY MRS. ANN E. PORTER. 

An old man sat by the chimney side, 
His face was wrinkled and wan ; 

And he leaned both hands on his stout oak cane, 
As if all his work were done. 


His coat was of good old-fashioned gray, 
With pockets both deep and wide, 

Where his “specs,” and steel tobacco box, 
Lay snugly side by side. 

The old man liked to stir the fire, 
So, near him the tongs were kept ; 

Sometimes he mused as he gazed at the coals, 
Sometimes he sat and slept. 


What did he see in the embers there ? 
Ay! pictures of other years ; 

And now and then they wakened smiles, 
But oftener started tears. 


His good wife sat on the other side, 
In the high-backed flag-seat chair ; 
You see ’neath the frill of her muslin cap 
The sheen of her silvery hair. 


She wears a “blue checked” apron now, 
And is knitting a sock for him ; 

Her pale blue eyes have a gentle look, 
And she says “they are growing dim.” 


I like to call and tell the news, 
And chat an hour each day, 

For it stirs the blood in an old man’s heart 
To hear of the world away. 


Be kind unto the old, my friends, 
They’re worn with this world’s strife, 
Though bravely once perchance they fought 
The battle here with life. 


They taught our youthful feet to climb 
Upward life’s rugged steep; 

Then let us lead them gently down 
To where the weary sleep. 





Lerrers.—The April number of the New York 
Quarterly Review has an article on ‘‘Post Office 
Improvements,”’ in which it is stated that the 
Boston people annually average about thirty- 
three letters each; those in New York about 
twenty-four ; in Philadelphia fourteen ; in New 
Orleans about sixteen; and in Baltimore ten. 
In the aggregate of the large cities of the United 
States there is an annual average of about twenty 
letters to each person. In the country districts 
there are only about three letters annually to 
each person, and in the whole United States about 
four to each person. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


SMALL POTATOES. 


Mr. Epiror :—As it is now becoming neces- 
ary to put potatoes into the ground, if a crop 
would & secured for the next season, it is an im- 
portant question at present prices, whether small 

tatoes will be fit br seed. On this, much has 

een written, as you know, and I presume much 
will be, before it is settled, for every man will 
continue to act on his views, and consider that 
the only right way. 

Many years ago my father began to carry on a 
farm. He was told he must plant large pota- 
toes, so the best were selected for the field and sec- 
ond quality for the table. He dug the next fall, 
about 100 bushels of potatoes, not one of which 
was large enough for the table. The next year 
these little potatoes, on the same land, produced 
an excellent crop of good potatoes. After that 
he kept the large ones for the table and the 
smaller for the field. Nor can'I allow that our 
crops were inferior to those of others on similar 
land. Wé once planted on a bog meadow we 
were reclaiming, some small potatoes left of the 
previous year’s produce, and some assorted pota- 
toes purchased in Boston. We could see no dif- 
ference in the result. 


Some four years since, I took possession of a 
house in Connecticut. I found in the cellar 
about a peck of potatoes, not larger then robins’ 
i literally. I took them into my garden to 
plant, and a neighbor to whom I had let a por- 
tion of the garden, fairly ridiculed me for it. 
He planted only large potatoes without cutting 
in the row next my small ones, his having the 
best cultivation hen we dug them, my small 

otatoes showed full as many and as large as his. 

ast year I planted some assurted, and some sort- 
ed out ; yield so nearly the same as not to be per- 
ceptibly different. Now I have never made any 
experiment by weight, but I think these not with- 
out value. I have to-day spoken with a farmer on 
this subject. He was rather in favor of large po- 
tatoes, but said he often used small ones, and for 
aught he could see, with as good results. He 
thought they might run out, as the seed was less 
yg a point which we will consider present- 
y- He mentioned a farmer noted for his pota- 
toes, who cut his potatoes so as to put but six or 
seven bushels seed to the acre, and thought the 
crops better for it. 


So far as [ have seen, the argument for large 
seed seems rather theeretical than practical. 
There are certainly too few well conducted ex- 
periments to demonstrate the principle. We 
constantly hear men appeal to the imperfectness 
of the small seed. .To this the rot has also been 
attributed. 

1f we recur to the native growth of the pota- 
to, we shall find the tubers very small, and 
this is the natural and healthy growth .of the 
plant. Large potatoes are an artificial growth, 
and are certainly no less in an unnatural condi- 
tion than the smaller ones on the same stem. If 
anything the smaller potatoes are more nearly a 
natural growth than the larger ones, and I can 
see no reason why these should not be planted 
rather than the lene ones by the sticklers for 
the ‘‘depreciation’’ theory. 

It is urged when good crops are raised from 


small seed, that they would soon run out, if 
planted again. But who knows that! Are there 
any experiments to prove it? If not, let us 
discard theory, and determine the facts. s. P. 


Remarks.—We have experimented ourself and 
collected the opinions of a great many excellent 
farmers on this question, and a large majority of 
the opinions are in favor of small seed. 





For the New England Farmer. 
PLOWING. 


Mr. Eprror :—From my boyhood up, I have 
heard that ‘‘faith’’ is essential to salvation, and 
no serious farmer doubts it. But very few seem 
to be aware how necessary faith is to good farm- 
ing. It is only through faith that most of us 
avail ourselves of the teachings of modern science 
in regard to agriculture. Not one in a hundred 
of us can test the truth of the chemical doctrines 
laid do yn upon this subject. We are compelled 
to believe on trust. If some of “our order’’ 
have been too ready to believe, their disappoint- 
ments and losses have arisen, not from their wil- 
lingness to be directed, but from their failing to 
follow carefully the directions which they re- 
ceived. We must remember that chemical pro- 
cesses are generally very nice ones. A single step 
omitted, or a superfluous one taken, will some- 
times spoil the whole experiment. It is just so, 
whether we undertake to make a compost-heap or 
@ custard. 

But to plowing. Farmers would perform this 
important part of their work to much greater 
profit, if they would only settle it in their own 
minds what i gare 2 is for. From what I haye 
seen, I should judge that. some farmers rded 
the process of plowing as being to the earth what 
currying is to the horse. They scratch the sur- 
face a little, and expect that the crop will be 
tickled into smiles. 


With your leave, I will specify two important 
results produced by plowing; and, if my con- 
jectures are right, your readers will perhaps be 


induced to ‘‘speed the plow’’ with new zeal. In 
the first place, one cause of sterility in our New 
England soil is the exhaustion of the vegetable 
element from the land by the removal of crops. 
This must be replaced; and how? We go into 
our meadows, and, at great expense, procure and 
prepare meadow-mud. But cannot we do this 
more easily? When we stir the earth, fermenta- 
tion ensues, vegetation in its lowest forms begins, 
myriads of plants (exgptogamie spring into life 
and become wang oo e Be again ; they 
perish, and upon their remains a higher order 
succeeds, und so on. you say this requires 
time? Not atall. Have you never seen those 
broad-brimmed toad-stools, big enough, if they 
were only beef-steaks, for an alderman’s brexk- 
fast, which spring up in a single night? The 
Lord knows whence they come; but they come, 
and they serve to show how rapidly, under cer- 
tain circumstances, vegetable material is pro- 
duced in the earth. If plowing stimulates the 
earth to this kind of productiveness, is it not 
much cheaper to restore the vegetable element in 











this way, than in the common one of digging and 
hauling mud? I think so ; and therefpre feel that, 
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by thorough and frequent plowing, I save more 
labor than I expend. My second point shall be 
discussed at some other time. AGRICOLA. 





For the New England Farmer. 


GUANO vs. BONES. 


Mr. Eprror:—In No. 8 of your estimable is- 
sue is an article on guano, by Dr. Reynolds, in 
which he opens by saying—**That the failure of 
guano to produce the beneficial effects expected 
from it the past season, seems to have destroyed 
the faith of many farmers in its value as a fertil- 
izer,’’ and then says, ‘that his faith was still un- 
diminished.’’ In alluding to that article, I do 
not wish the Doctor or others to consider me bi- 
ased by’ interest or prejudice, but impelled by a 
desire to benefit my neighbors, in whatever lati- 
tude I may reside. To me it is nothing new to 
hear the farmer complaining of guano, after te 
land has recovered from its state of intoxication, 
the result of a few eg a of guano and other 
chemical compounds ; I should rather say vidla- 
nous ; for, if the Doctor was as well acquainted 
with the dealings of manure merchants as I am— 
even though it be guano from the vessel’s side— 
it would have saved the labor of writing instruc- 
tions for mixing with rich garden soil and other 
bodies. 

The first view of guano, in my opinion, is erro- 
neous ; that a small quantity, a few spoonfuls to 
the hill, shall raise an unaccountable crop. In- 
stances may be produced—exceptions, not rules. 
You may give your laborer alcohol ; it will stim- 
ulate; you may give your cows distillers’ wash 


and brewers’ grains, but does the result justif 


your, in that case, foolish expectations? No, a 
must accord we had better feed our laborers.and 
animals substantially and without stimulant. Se 
with all nature, vegetable as well as animal ; you 
cannot over-force ; so far you can go and no far- 
ther ; therefore you must turn to mechanical and 
manual, as well as chemical aids, to wrench from 
mother earth the utmost she will yield; the far- 
mer must never forget that by the sweat of his 
brow he must earn his bread. If he thinks a few 
spoonfuls of a compound will do the work for 
him, he will certainly have more faith than far- 
mers as a class generally have; they must give 
the earth something substantial to eat, somethin 
that will satisfy her wants; then the farmer wil 
reap a continuous increase. Experience and ob- 
servation convince me that until those require- 
ments are met, no land will yield to the wishes 
of its owner or occupier. I have seen guano, su- 
perphosphates, poudrettes, &c., &c. applied in 
many districts with the same conclusions arrived 
at, that head this paper, and now sum them up 
as, one and all, a commercial speculation, kept up 
by puffs, interest and ignorance. 

Did Doctor Reynolds, or any one else complain 
after dressing their land with ground bone? No. 
I have seen thousands of acres dressed with them, 
whose owners were rich, happy and able stalwart 
yeomen ; talk to them of guano; ‘*We have tried 
it, but we want no more of it ;”’ and I defy any 
one to say that he regrets boning his land. There 
is something in it more than etherial, vaporish 
air. Sir, it is there for ten or twenty years if you 
want it; there isa satisfaction in the use of it, 
unknown in any other manure; it brings out a 





new root—it makes a bottom to work on, it pro- 
duces that herbage necessary to yield milk—not 
to dry up.the cow, as is now the case. The use 
of bones on the dairy farms of Massachusetts 
would double the yield of milk, instead of in- 
creasing it one quart per day. This is no theory. 

I refer you to the cheese districts of England, 
to her eastern coast, and to the midland counties 
of that island. It is all folly to import fancy 
cattle on to the present herbage; no improved 
breed will flourish. The best milk in Cheshire, 
England, I have seen produced on a boned farm, 
from small Welsh or native cattle ; to have seen 
the difference was astonishing ; and I at once say, 
if farming must pay the farmer must bone ; then 
he is out of harm’s way but not till then. Now, 
Mr. Editor, as it is asserted that eleven million 
of dollars’ worth of guano have to be landed in 
the States in 1855, which to me appears worse 
than worthless, cannot something be done to 
awaken people to a sense of their own interests? 
There are made on an average in the States, 250,- 
000 tons of bones ; some find their way to Eng- 
land, Scotland, &c., where the farmers know how 
to estimate them ; and the people of these States 
pay for imported fertilizers which will not com- 
_ with fine, pure ground bone only. If I were 

octor Franklin, I should be inclined to be satir- 
ical at the expense of the State Agricultural Soci- 
ety. It is a curious paradox to see Boston sery- 
ing Virginia with ground bone and buying guano 
for her own farmers, especially when the advan- 
tage has over and over again been demonstrated. 
Should these remarks cause the Doctor or any 
one else to test the difference ; bone—versus any- 
thing else,—this time next year I am confident 
they will be converts to the opinion of 

Yours respectfully 

Roxbury, Mass., 1855. ENRY Kenyon. 





For the New England Farmer. 


TOADS---CHEESE---STRAWBERRIES. 


Mr Brown :—I send you a few items upon dif- 
ferent subjects, which you are at liberty to pub- 
lish, or not, as you think best. 


TOADS, AND POTATO ROT——A SUBJECT FOR NATU- 
RALISTS. 


The toad having become quite a favorite of 
mine, partly on account of its bright eyes, but 
more on account of its usefulness to mankind, 
I have therefore noticed, with regret, that they 
have greatly diminished in numbers, for the last 
ten or twelve years, in New Haven and vicinity ; 
indeed, they seemed to be almost exterminated. 
A few days ago, I was conversing with an intel- 
ligent farmer upon the subject. He said that at 
or near the time the potato rot made its appear- 
ance, the toads disappeared ; that last year, pota- 
toes were not affected by the rot, and toads were 
more numerous ; and he infers from that circum- 
stance, that both may yet be restored to their 
former position. Upon inquiry, I find that others 
have observed the same facts. Now, the ques- 
tions are, has it been so generally? And what 
relation do they bear to each other? To me, the 
only idea suggested, is, that the ee rot may 
be occasioned by an insect, and that insect is 
poisonous, in the stomach of a toad. 
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CHEESE-MAKING. 


A few months ago, I visited a lady friend in 
the country ; her table was continually supplied 
with most delicious cheese, of her own making. 
Tasked, as a particular favor, that she would 
communicate to me her peculiar method of mak- 
ing it, and wherein she differed from others. She 
replied that she followed the method she had been 
taught generally, prepared the rennet in the 
same way, but felt sure that she had discovered the 
reason why cheeses were strong, both to the 
taste and smell, which consists in the single cir- 
cumstance of putting the curd to press, warm. 
She did not use any artificial means to cool the 
curd, but after it had been chopped and scalded, 
allowed it to remain spread upon the cloth until 
it was as cool as the surrounding atmosphere, and 
thus put it to press. 

There is a great deal of probability in the 
above statement, for I have frequently noticed 
that some cheeses from the same dairy would be 
strong and offensive, and others mild and agree- 
able, which may be owing to the circumstance of 
the dairy-woman getting her cheeses to press 
early some days, and being hindered others, until 
the curd had time to cool. It may be well for 
dairy-women to try the experiment so as to as- 
certuin the fact. 


ON 


THE CULTIVATION OF STRAWBERRIES. 


Much has been said, and written, on the cul- 
ture of strawberries, and yet, al/ has not been 
said, so I contribute my mite, which is on the 
Jo substance for renovating the soil. 


Some 

fteen years ago, my late husband was cultiva- 
ting strawberries to a considerable extent: one 
season, the fruit on a favorate bed was small and 
of inferior quality, evidently occasioned by ex- 
haustion of soil, and the bed was marked, to be 
broken up the following spring; but whéh spring 
came, the plants came up finely, and the bed be- 
ing pretty free from weeds, it seemed a pity to 
destroy it. So he looked about for some suitable 
substance for renovation, but not having any prop- 
erly prepared compost, from principles of neatness 
he applied a light top-dressing of wood ashes. Much 
to our surprise, the fruit from that bed was larger 
and better flavored than any in the garden. It 
was his custom, whenever he discovered effect, to 
seek for the cause, and he came to the conclusion 
that ashes. was one natural substance to stimu- 
late the growth of strawberries. Every farmer 
must have observed, with what facility the wild 
strawberry takes possession of his fallowed 
grounds. It is not my intention to set every- 
body to covering their strawberry beds with ashes 
indiscriminately, for there is such a thing as an 
over-dose, as we found, by sad experience. For 
one season afterwards, a fine bed ran most ex- 
travagantly to vines, a very few berries set, and 
those. few grew enormously large, but, for three 
following years, it bore remarkably well, with 
comparatively little attention. ‘The best mode of 
preparing the soil for receiving the plants, is to 
manure a piece of grass ground well, with stable 
manure, plow it up, and cultivate it in corn, 
giving the corn a liberal supply of ashes during 
the season. The spring following, it will be in 
fine condition for strawberries ;. from the middle 
of April, to the first of May, is the best season 
for setting the plants here. With ground thus 








prepared, and with good cultivation, and an occa- 
sional light top-dressing of fine compost and wood 
ashes, beds may be kept in good bearing from 4 
to 6 years. The best general method for culti- 
vating on a large scale that I know of, is to fol- 
low the peladigind recommended in Cole’s Fruit 
Book, except that we could never make the culti- 
vator work to advan in clearing the beds. 
Hoes, knives, rakes and human hands have been 
our only implements. It must be remembered 
that the soil of New Haven, is a light sandy loam. 
Respectfully, Mrs. N. Daruine. 
New Haven, Ct., May, 1855. 














LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








DOMESTIC RECIPES, 


Inpran Mourrins.—A pint and a half of yellow 
Indian meal sifted. A handful of wheat flour. 
A quarter of a pound of fresh butter. A quart 
of milk. Four eggs. A very small teaspoonful 
of salt. Put the milk into a saucepan. Cut 
the butter into it. Set it over the fire, and 
warm it until the butter is very soft, but not 
until it melts. Then take it off, stir it well till 
all is mixed, and set away to cool. Beat four 
eggs very light ; and when the milk is cold, stir 
them into it alternately with the meal, a little at 
a time of each. Add the salt. Beat the whole 
very hard after it is all mixed. Then butter 
some muffin-rings on the inside. Set them ina 
hot oven, or on a heated asengel pour some of 
the batter into each ; and bake the muffins well. 
Send them hot to the table, continuing to bake 
while a fresh supply is wanted. Pull them open 
with your fingers, and eat them with butter, to 
which you may add molasses or honey.—Farm 
Journal. 


Best Breap.—The best bread is that made of 
unbolted wheat flour. In some cases a small por- 
tion of white bread may be desirable, but the 
brown, after a short time, will be found more 
— and conducive to a more regular and 

ealthy condition of the system. It has been as- 
certained that even dogs cannot live over fifty 
days fed upon fine flour bread and water ; when 
fed upon such as contained the whole or a large 
portion of the bran, they are found in no respect 
to suffer.— Water-Cure Journal. 


To Make a Corn Cake Wortn Eatinc.—Take 
the whites of eight eggs ; one-fourth pound each 
of corn starch, flour and butter; haif a pound of 
sugar ; one teaspoonful of cream of tartar; half 
teaspoonful of soda. Flavor with almond, or to 
suit the taste. 


Sporrep Dicx.—Put three-quarters of a pound 
of flour into a basin, half a pound of beef-suet, 
half ditto of currants,-two ounces of sugar, a 
little cinnamon, mix with two eggs and two gills 
of milk; boil in either mould or cloth for one 
hour and a-half; serve with melted butter, and a 
little sugar over. 


Nice Pancakes ror Suprer.—These are made 
of eggs, flour, and milk. The just proportions 
are one table spoonful of flour to eac °BE: To 
make small pancakes, beat a couple of eggs 
thoroughly, and add sweet milk. Then take a 
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couple of table spoonfuls of flour, work into a 
thin paste and ductile batter by adding the milk 
and eggs, and a little salt. Grease the pan with 
@ piece of sweet lard or butter, and stir briskly 
to prevent adhering to the bottom. When the 
‘onli side is sufficiently browned, turn it. Leave 
the cakesfolded, with sugar or honey and butter 
between the folds, or sugar alone. If this is 
found to be too solid, add more eggs, and use less 
flour. A slight sprinkle of grated nutmeg will 
be an addition. 

















~ BOYS’ DEPARTMENT. 
al NOAH WEBSTER. 


Every American boy and girl is, of course, ac- 
quainted with the name of Noah Webster. His 
spelling-book has made his name famous in every 
school-house from Maine to California, and his 
dictionary has given him a fame as widely spread 
as the English language. I think therefore that 
my readers would like to know a little about his 
history. 

Noah Webster was a Connecticut boy. He 
was born in Hartford, on the 16th of October, 
1758. His father was a farmer, and descended 
from one of the first settlers of Hartford. His 
mother, too, came from a good family, her ances- 
tor was William Bradford, second governor of 
the colony of Plymouth. 

‘Thus, you see, young Noah had good blood in 
his veins. But that did not, of itself, make him 








what he afterwards became. Some boys are 
proud of having great or wise ancestors, “7 do 
hey 


nothing to make themselves great or good. 

expect to grow in consequence without effort. 
In such cases, however, in spite of all their 
good blood and noble ancestry, they usually 
grow up to be either very little, or very bad men, 
or both. 

Noah had too much good sense to neglect his 
own improvement. When he was fourteen years 
old, he began to study Greek and Latin with a 
right good will. Two years afterwards, he en- 
tered Yale College. While there, the war of 
the Revolution began, and young Webster shoul- 
dered a musket fora short time. But he soon 
quitted the field and renewed his studies ; at the 
expiration of his four years’ course of study, he 
graduated with credit both to himself and to his 
teachers. 

But the war made the times hard and difficult. 
Almost every one was tried in his affairs, and 
Mr. Webster’s father among the rest. Unable 
to afford his son any further aid, the old gentle- 
man gave him an eight dollar bill, worth only 
about four dollars in silver, and told him he must 
provide for himself. 


This was a small fortune, and if young Noah’s 








learn that where there is a will to acquire knowl- 
edge there is always a way. 

t his trials were not over ps He was a 
lawyer, to be sure, but the war of the Revolution 
was just over, and times were very unsettled. 
There was very little work for lawyers to do. 
Still Mr. Webster was determined to do~ some- 
thing. He taught a classical school in the State 
of New York. Here he saw the need of good el- 
ementary school-books. There were none in the 
country that suited his ideal, and he set himself, 
like a true genius, to the task of compiling them. 

The year after, he published his spelling-book, 

mmar, and reading lessons. So popular did 
his spelling-book become, that thirty millions of 
copies have been published, and it is still selling 
at the rate of a million a year. ‘The profits on 
this work supported him while he compiled the 
great work of his life—his celebrated dictionary. 

We cannot follow Mr. Webster in his career 
as publisher and writer, because it would not in- 
terest you. I will only state a few facts to show 
you how he made his dictionary. He probably 
conceived the plan while at work on his spelling- 
book, but he did not give himself wholly to its 

roduction until he was forty-nine years of age. 

hen he devoted himself to it in earnest, and 
toiled at it incessantly for twenty years. In or- 
der to render it the a e visited Eng- 
land and France, examined the great public libra- 
ries, and conversed with the learned men of those 
countries. Having at last completed it, at the 
close of the year 1828, he lished the first 
edition of twenty-five hundred copies. In 1840, 
having improved it considerably, he published 
three thousand more. 

The construction of this dictionary was a gi- 
gantic task. What patience, zeal and persever- 
ance Mr. Webster must have possessed, to keep 
himself so steadily at work upon ene object for 
twenty years! Only consider that he had to de- 
fine the meaning of nearly eighty thousand 
words! But he never knew discouragement, 


Little by little he pushed it forward, and thus | 
lived to see his work completed and published. 
If my reader intends to accomplish anything 


great, he must learn like him to toil slowly an 
patiently along, persevering in defiance of obsta- 


cles. I advise every boy who reads papers, to” 


save his money until he is able to purchase @ 
copy of Webster’s unabridged. By. studying it 
he will get much wisdom. By viewing it asa 
monument of the industry and perseverance of its 
author, he will be stimulated to strive after sim- 
ilar qualities. 

Tam very glad to inform you that Mr. Web- 
ster was a pious man. He loved God, believed 
on Christ as_his Saviour, and lived many years a 
life of prayer. Hence, when called upon to die, 
he was not afraid. ‘I know in whom I have be- 
lieved,’’ said he, as he lay upon his death-bed, 


future had depended upon it, he would have|‘‘and that he is able to keep that which I have 
been _ indeed. But his real fortune was in|committed to him.’’ With these words he fell 
e 


hims 


It was his wish to study law, but not having mon- 


f,as it is inevery other boy. He had a} 
will to work, and energy to overcome difficulties. | 


asleep in Jesus, on the 28th of May, 1843, in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age. He left a widow 
and seven children. 


ey enough to obtain regular instruction, he be-| Noah Webster was tall and slender in his per- 
gan to teach school, and to study law without|son. He walked very erect, and his step was 


aid from others. So well did he succeed in doing) 


this, that he was admitted to the bar two years 
afterwards. Let boys remember this fact, and 


light and elastic. I hope every boy and girl of 
my readers will live as usefully and die as peace- 
fully as-did Noah Webster. 
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